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THERE’S A WAR ON... 


in us. One of the unescapable and fasci- 
nating things about life on earth is that it 
is a pitched battle between good and evil, 
between Christ and anti-Christ, between the 
grisly gates of hell on the one side and the 
infinite power of the Risen Savior on the 
other. 

On the cross of Mt. Calvary this terrible 
duel between good and evil reached it cli- 
max when the Son of God was seen locked 
in a bloody death struggle with sin. Sin 
pinned down His hands and feet, and glared 
triumphantly into the blood-dimmed eyes of 
the pure Son of God. Then as Christ’s loving 
eyes closed in death, sin prepared to shout 
its triumph ... yet that horrible sound was 
never heard, for victory lay with the dead 
Victim. This strange battle is dramatically 
described in the sequence hymn sung before 
the Gospel in the Mass of Easter Sunday. 

“Death and Life in strange battle locked. 
Though slain by death, the Prince of Life 
reigns on.” 

The bloody duel on Calvary is over, and 
Our Paschal Victim is triumphant. But the 
grim fact remains that many bloodless bat- 
tles must yet be fought on the battlefield of 
the human heart between Christ, the King, 
and Sin, the usurper. If Christ lives in us 
by grace, He must come to grips with sinful 
self-love and conquer it. As Christians we 
cannot sit on the sidelines of life like spec- 
tators comfortably watching the out-come. 
Whether we like it or not ... we are in the 
midst of the battle between good and evil— 
or perhaps it would be better to say the 
battle is in the midst of us. If we are dis- 
mayed by this challenge of endless conflict 
we may take courage from the words of the 
Risen Savior: “Do not be afraid ... for I 
have won a victory over the world.” 
—Walter Sullivan, 0.S.B. 
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HE first day I went into the 

factory three workers came 
and stood around me. One of 
them said he bet I weighed over 
150, and another said he bet I 
didn’t. They argued the point 
until the third said he would settle 
the matter, because he could tell a 
man’s weight just by lifting him. 
I wondered why they didn’t just 
ask me what I weighed, but was 
flattered by the attention and very 
anxious to get acquainted. I went 
along with the horseplay. The 
lifter motioned me around behind 
him, reached over his shoulder for 
my wrists, and pulled me up on 
his back. He then bent forward, 
bringing my feet off the ground, 
and putting the seat of my pants 
ina very vulnerable position. The 
two others went to work with oak 
drawer fronts. My yells were 
drowned in shouts of laughter as 


LIFE wa 


FURNITURE 
FACTORY 


Has its lighter moments 
as well as its hours of drudgery . . . 
People make it bearable. 


by Stanley Quin 


every man in the department sud- 
denly gathered around. 

I have found factory life some- 
what stimulating ever since. 

Much of the work is monoton- 
ous. No doubt about that. Stand- 
ing at a power sander polishing 
table legs for eight hours, oc- 
casionally sanding down a couple 
of finger tips, is tedious and often 
painful labor. Inspecting a thou- 
sand identical desk drawers, day 
after day, can drive a man into 
a weary, disgusting tiredness. 
Thoughts that probably year after 
year you’re going to be doing the 
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same thing, in the same place, or 
that maybe in six months business 
will nosedive and a layoff will 
come, don’t help much in giving a 
man the kind of peace he needs 
for normal, tranquil living. 

But somehow most of the time 
my fellow workers make me for- 
get my own routine and fears. 
They are men of every sort. And 
most of them are candid and open. 
Living with them each working 
day I have felt much gladness and 
much sadness, and much closer to 
the hard reality of human prob- 
lems. 


One Monday morning I spied 
Old Moxie sitting on a half filled 
hand truck, almost completely 
hidden among stacks of freshly 
cut wood stock. His thin shoulder 
was hunched, and his long nose 
pointed down at a fat beef sand- 
wich in his lap. I poked my head 
in among the piles of stock and 
jokingly asked him if that was 
his new office. He turned a drawn, 
unshaven face toward me, and I 
could see he wasn’t able to muster 
up much of a smile. 


“T ain’t eat for two days,” said 
Mox, and he picked up the big 
sandwich with a rough hand, and 
forced himself to take a bite. I 
asked him if he was sick. He 
swore a few curses, and said, “My 
pigs died. My wife she mix what 
the book say for worms, and she 
make it too strong and all them 
pigs drop right down. I ain’t eat 
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for two days. 
cried all night. My whole vacation 
check went into them pigs.” 


I ain’t sleep. I 


I just looked down at the old 
man in his greasy, patched dun- 
garee work clothes, and I couldn't 
say anything. Mox is always 
kidding about him being a toilet 
cleaner who never went to school 
making more money than our 
timekeeper who has a year of 
college. Mox earns $52 a week 
and tries to keep his family going 
by living in the country. Half a 
dozen of us tried all day to cheer 
him up about those pigs. I don't 
think he’s forgotten about them 
yet. 


When I found Mox with th 
sandwich it was nine a.m.—‘“lunch 
time” in our place. It’s a time 
when all work stops and lunch 
pails and sacks are opened for a 
brief morning meal of one sand- 
wich, a pickle, and three or fou 
gulps of milk or coffee. Seems to 
be a custom some of the older 
workers brought from Europe 
several decades ago. We like it 
fine—brings relaxation and new 
strength at about the right time. 


When you work with wood, a 
we do, your clothes, hands, the in- 
side of the shop never gets very 
dirty. The chief hazard is dust. 
The sanders and cutters fill the air 
with swirling particles of wood 
dust, and it bothers many of us} 
especially during cold weathe 
when the windows are closed. I 
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stuffs up the nose, and puts a 
nasty taste in the mouth. To 
avoid the taste, many chew plug 
tobacco, which results in spitting. 
The spitting goes on and on, into 
empty nail barrels, out the win- 
dows when they’re open, onto the 
floor. The company puts up signs 
warning that spitting is a menace. 
The signs are ignored. 


Casmier, who works nearest to 
me, is 52 and has been divorced 
twice. He looks about 64, and is 
usually down in the dumps. Be- 
tween the squeals of his com- 
pressed-air screwdriver (he puts 
handles on drawerfronts) we dis- 
cuss our troubles. His big com- 
plaint is loneliness. He lives by 
himself in a furnished room, and 
spends his spare time sipping beer 
at a damp-floored old tavern called 
the 48 Club, or driving aimlessly 
about in his car. An experienced 
piece worker he grosses $2 an 
hour, and is always broke on pay- 
day. With taxes and other deduc- 
tions his takehome pay is under 
$66 a week, which causes him to 
curse Truman. 


Cursing politicians is one of the 
leading sports throughout the 
plant. One finds a quite common 
opinion that all politicians are 
crooked. Where a party is sup- 
ported, it is invariably the Demo- 
cratic party. There is a very 
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definite feeling that the Republi- 
tans are opposed to the best in- 
ferests of workingmen. Most 
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generally, however, the feeling is 
just that all politicians are self- 
seeking, worthless crooks. 


Politics doesn’t get near the at- 
tention gambling does. Where so 
many men are piece workers earn- 
ing over $2 there is plenty of 
money for betting on football, 
basketball, and baseball games. 
This gambling takes two forms. 
There are the local pools which 
we run ourselves, where several 
men in a room will throw in 10¢ 
to a dollar each, with all the take 
going to the winners. These pools 
are a lot of fun and seldom hurt 
anybody’s wallet. There is also 
the parley card betting. This is 
done through workers who act as 
agents for outside gambling syn- 
dicates. Bets of nearly any 
amount can be placed, with most 
of them running 35¢ to $5. 
Several hundred dollars are bet in 
the plant each week, but there 
seldom seems to be any winners. 
An agent in one of the rooms 
makes as much on handling parley 
cards as he does from the com- 
pany. The betting addicts spend 
thirty minutes to two hours each 
day pouring over football dope 
sheets, forecast books, and rating 
papers. 


Many of the piece workers have 
more than two hours to kill each 
day. Like my fat friend, slow 
thinking Knuckles. He was timed 
on his job handling two pieces at 
a crack, but he’s learned how to 
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handle five. And he’s learned 
some tricks in making repairs 
that he won’t tell any of us about. 
So he makes his rate, and still has 
two hours a day to bother Casmier 
and me. (No piece worker will 
risk making over $2.10 an hour in 
fear the job will be retimed.) Most 
of Knuckles’ conversation is about 
his older brother who has become 
rich running a big cut rate drug 
store. Knuckles spends a lot of 
his evenings working there, and 
he knows every move his brother 
makes, from attending a stag 
poker game with the mayor, to 
unloading a fast carload of re- 
ducing tablets. Knuckles seems to 
live in a dream world where he 
is his brother. 


Women aren’t discussed nearly 
as much as football, but their 
charms are kept near at hand in 
the posters and calendars which 
hang above many of the repair 
benches and machines. In some 
of the pictures the subjects wear 
clothes. Frankly, I don’t think 
much attention is paid to these 
pictures. If a few of them were 
swiped some night I doubt 
whether the theft would be 
noticed. 


I remember a nice young 
Spanish fellow who went about 
putting religious calendars next to 
the nude ones. None of the men 
paid much attention to him or the 
calendars. Before he left the 
plant to go to college in Peru, he 
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told me he loved working with 
wood because Christ had done the 
same thing. 


There seems to be a natural ac- 
ceptance of women as playthings 
and money earners, especially by 
the younger workers. It is such 
an inborn, generally conceded 
matter, that it receives little at- 
tention. The same can be said for 
hatred of negroes. Most of the 
married workers seem to have em- 
ployed wives. These men general- 
ly look forward to the day their 
wives can quit working, but that 
day never seems to come for most. 
There are some older workers 
whose wives have been employed 
for more than twenty years. 


There are so many things I 
could write about the factory; the 
mad scrambling stampede for the 
time clocks at 4:30, each man 
hoping to arrive somewhere 45 
seconds earlier; the foremen who 
are absolute monarchs in their 
little domains; the piece workers 
who earn more than the foremen 
and laugh mockingly up their 
sleeves; the union which obtained 
the high rates for piece workers 
but which has never done much 
for the dayworkers like Old 
Moxie; the old timer who raises 
catalpa worms in his locker; the 
Monday morning fall discussions 
about mushroom hunting; Ancient 
Alex who had 56 years with the 
company and died at his nailing 
machine. 
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I haven’t yet found too many 
dull days at the factory. Maybe 
it’s because I haven’t been there 
long enough. There have been 
days when I was sick, miserable 
from the dust, days when I was 
tired, but never days of absolute 
boredom. There are too many 
breaks in the work, too many re- 
freshing associations. 

I know that Christ is brought 
into the factory. Workers with 
deep integrity and strength, close 


to Christianity, do exist there. 
They don’t know how to be vocal, 
most of them, and often they are 
swallowed by the prejudices and 
pressures. These kinds of workers 
aren’t yet fierce enough, nor 
numerous enough to restore the 
factory and its life to Christ. 
But they bring Him there, and as 
new stirrings and movements in- 
crease in the Church, that life 
that is there will become more 
courageous,-more conquering. 


THE SHIELD OF ST. PATRICK 


Christ be with me 
Christ be after me —__...................... 
Christ benecth me-........................ 

Christ at my right hand .._............. 
Christ in 
Christ in 
Christ in 
Christ in 
Christ in 
Christ in 
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of the Most Holy Trinity. 
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Christ before me 
Christ within me 
Christ above me. 
Christ at my left. 
PR ID i chacsnniibiosinh Christ in the chariot 
Christ in the sea. 
the heart of every man who thinks of me. 
the mouth of every man who speaks of me. 
every eye that sees me _.... 
every ear that hears me ... 
| bind to myself today the strength of the invocation 

















An allegory, telling the marvelous story of the 


Christian Soul's life in God. 


She Diamen 


by an Oblate of St. Benedict 


HERE were no windows in 

the room where the girl sat 
eating a meal of bread and milk. 
The only light came through an 
opaque square of colored glass set 
into the upper part of the door. 
While she sat there, there was a 
knock on the door. She lifted her 
head sharply, her hand half-way 
to her mouth with a piece of 
bread. Then she put down the 
bread and went to the door, open- 
ing it a little way so that she 
could see who was there. 

“May I come in?” asked the 
man who stood outside. 

“Who are you?” the girl de- 
manded. Then she saw that the 
man was very tired, for he leaned 
against the casing instead of 
standing upright. She opened 
the door wider and said more 
gently, “If you are tired, come in 
and rest. You can have some of 
my supper.” 


“Thank you,” the man an- 
swered. 

He came in and sat down at the 
table. The girl pushed the re- 
mains of the bread and milk 
toward him and watched him eat. 
His weariness made eating diffi- 
cult for him, and pity stirred the 
girl. 

“If only I could help you!” she 
said. Then she thought how 
foolish that was. She had nothing. 

The man_ straightened his 
shoulders and looked up at her. 
She could see that he felt better 
and that he was grateful. She 
was no longer afraid because he 
was a stranger. She felt only the 
warmth of her pity. 

“You are helping me,” he said. 
Then he looked around the room. 
The girl lowered her eyes in 
shame, but the man said nothing. 
While she stood so, wishing that 
he would not look around her poor 
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A thousand twinkling refracted colors leapt in the diamond she 
held, as the candlelight fell upon it. 


room, he stood up, and before she 
realized what he intended to do, 
he had reached the door and had 
gone out, closing it behind him. 

She ran to the door, but she 
didn’t open it again. She leaned 
against it, wanting support. She 
didn’t want to lose the experience 
which his look of gratitude had 
been. It was like a promise; but 
she couldn’t understand. What 
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had been promised to her? 

She went back to the table and 
began to pick up the soiled dishes 
automatically, guided by touch 
rather than by sight, for the light 
was too faint to show her clearly 
what she was doing. Her hand 
touched an unfamiliar object, and 
her fingers closed around it. She 
brought it close to her face, but 
she could not see what it was. It 
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was hard and smooth, its surface 
arranged into angled planes, its 
size that of a small egg. She 
rubbed her fingers over it, trying 
to discover what it was, but she 
had no mental image for it. She 
did not know what it was. She 
only knew that it had not been 
there before the man came. He 
must have left it there for her. 
Gratitude warmed her as pity had, 
because he had wanted to leave a 
token for her. 


She was stirred so by these ex- 
periences that she was not able to 
settle down to sleep, although she 
knew it was night. She moved 
about the room, poking into the 
corners with her blind hands, dis- 
covering forgotten stacks of 
empty boxes. They reminded her 
of things far away which had of- 
fered the semblance of promise. 
Now she could not remember what 
had been in the boxes in the first 
place. The debris they made in 
the corners of her room had 
shamed her more before the man 
than had her poverty. She could 
at least pull it all out and see if 
there was anything worth saving. 
She worked quickly, dragging 
everything into a pile in the 
middle of the little room. 


When that was done, she didn’t 
know what to do with herself. 
She sat down on the floor beside 
the trash, and put her hand in 
her pocket to remove the token the 
man had left her. It was so 
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smooth that it was almost soft to 
her touch, in spite of its hardness. 
While she sat there holding it in 
her hand, she heard someone out- 
side her door. This time she went 
quickly, excited and expectant, to 
open the door. Her eyes were 
directed immediately to the 


‘bright, yellow flame of a candle 


which the woman standing silent- 
ly there held out to her. The girl 
accepted the candle and then the 
woman was gone, leaving her 
staring at the slim, straight flame. 


The girl went back into the 
room with it. She discovered 
that the candle flame shed a light 
by which she could see, and she 
moved about the room, looking to 
see what the candle would reveal 
to her eyes. She saw the bare 
table, scarred and not too clean. 
She saw the heap of debris which 
she had gathered, and it looked 
even more dingy and forlorn than 
she had pictured. There was 
nothing there she wanted to 
salvage. 


Every corner of the room was 
the same. It was all barren and 
dirty and desperately gloomy. 
The shame she had felt in the 
man’s presence returned strongly, 
and with it the knowledge of 
guilt. Then she remembered the 
token he had left her. She had 
put it back into her pocket when 
she went to open the door. She 
took it in her hand again, fear- 
fully anxious to see how it would 
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look in the candlelight. She held 
the now familiar smoothness of it 
in her hand a moment before ex- 
posing it to the light. Then she 
raised her hand and opened her 
fingers, leaving the object lying 
on her palm. 

A thousand twinkling, refracted 
colors leapt in the diamond she 
held, as the candlelight fell upon 
it. The beauty pierced her with 
clean, sweet joy, finding out her 
desire and her need, and giving 
value and meaning to them now 
that. it was their satisfaction. It 
transfixed her attention so that 
everything else was shut out. 

She put the candle on the table 
and sat down on the chair, lean- 
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ing her hands on the table, hold- 
ing the diamond and staring at it. 
She could never tire of looking at 
it. She could never see enough. 

After a while she noticed that 


‘the candle had burned itself very 


low. She realized in panic that 
when the candle was gone there 
would be no more flame with 
which to light the diamond. Then 
she thought of the pile of trash 
on the floor, and with no hesita- 
tion she put the candle flame to 
the empty boxes. The dry stuff 
caught fire readily, and the flames 
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spread through it, finding the 
most vulnerable of the materials, 
and not refusing to lick away at 
the less vulnerable, until it, too, 
was ignited. 

A high, red flame was given off 
by the burning pile. A twinge of 
regret chilled the girl for the de- 
struction she was causing, but it 
faded as she watched new lights 
and new colors appear in the 
diamond. 

When the pile of debris was re- 
duced to ashes, the flames had 
already found out that the floor- 
boards would feed them, and they 
traveled rapidly along the cracks, 
until they reached the walls and 
began to eat them up also. Such 
glorious light was shed upon the 
precious jewel that the girl 
neither regretted the loss of the 
shabby room which had been her 
home for so long nor feared the 
flames. They continued to feed 
upon everything in their path, but 
they did not threaten her. 

Outside the house the neighbors 
had been aroused by the unmis- 
takable glow of flames in the 
night. They were rushing about, 
calling to her. When they dis- 
covered that she was calm and 
happy in the midst of the debacle, 
they were scandalized. What was 
she thinking of? Had she lost 
her mind? 

She looked at them in astonish- 
ment. Didn’t they understand? 
She was not being foolish, but 
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wise, wise at last! She had light 
now, instead of a dim, narrow 
room. 

But her neighbors left her in 
disgust, refusing to listen to her. 
She was puzzled and hurt. She 
was disappointed too, for she had 
hoped to share with them the 
knowledge of her wonderful new 
possession. She looked at the 
diamond, and its beauty reclaimed 
all of her attention. 

Her house was nearly all con- 
sumed by this time. Enough red 
light was left to flicker in the 
depths of the diamond, but the 
flames were spent, and they died 
to embers which soon fell to ash. 
While the last flames died, so did 
the night. There was not much 
illumination in the before-dawn 
period, and the diamond’s radi- 
ance subsided to a steady, icy 
whiteness, colorless and remote. 

The girl was afraid. Had she 
lost the experience of its living, 
moving depths forever? Had she 
been foolish and mad after all, to 
destroy everything just for the 
light it would give? She was 
afraid. 

She looked with anxious longing 





toward the rim of new light on the 
farther mountains. While she 
looked, the sun came and blinded 
her with a direct, gold ray. Then 
she looked around and saw trees 
and plants emerge from the ob- 
security of shadows and take on 
form in that golden brilliance. 
Rich, deep colors lay on the moun- 
tains, rose, purple, and wine. 
There were drops of dew on the 
grass and on the leaves, and they 
took the sun’s rays, dazzling the 


girl like myriad  diamon<s 
showered all around. 
Oh, no! She had not been 


foolish to set fire to her house! 
Light and what light could dis- 
cover to her was everywhere for 
her now. How could she fear or 
doubt? 

She held up the diamond in her 
hand so that the sun’s rays could 
touch it. Now that she was free 
in the light of day, the diamond 
sprang into purity of color and 
movement such as it had not re- 
vealed before, reassuring her with 
promise that was fulfillment and 
fulfillment whose promise was 
spread everywhere for her to dis- 
cover. 


“Is the object of life only to live? Will the feet of God’s 
children be fastened to this wretched earth? 

It is not to live, but to die, and not to hew the cross, 
but to mount upon it, and to give all that we have, laugh- 


Paul Claudel 
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A fist crashed against the papal 
legate’s face. He reeled in the 
road under a torrent of clubs, cat- 
calls, curses on the name of 
Benizi. 

It was in the thirteenth century. 
The town was Forli, Italy, where 
feuding Guelphs and Ghibellines 
were ready to tear each other to 
shreds. The Pope’s messenger of 
peace was mild-mannered St. 
Philip Benizi. The ringleader of 
the wild youths who drove him 
away was Peregrine Laziozi. 

An hour later, this impetuous 
young man was running after the 
Saint’ to kneel and ask forgive- 
ness. 

So began the penances and 
prayers that filled the rest of 
Peregrine’s years. From eighteen 
to eighty, all the warmth and in- 
tensity of his temper were turned 
to working for Christ and His 
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m@ THE CANCER SAINT 


Condensed from Novena Notes. 


Mother in the Servite Order. 
Miracles of healing and convert- 
ing (at one time, a band of forty 
outlaws) won him a reputation 
for getting whatever he asked 
from God. But Peregrine said 
such favors were a matter of 
Christian faith. 

His own faith was tested by a 
loathsome cancer growing on his 
leg. Peregrine thought it, like all 
sufferings, a great opportunity to 
offer sacrifice for sinners. His 
friend, Dr. Paul Salacio, decided 
the leg had to be cut off. On the 
night before the amputation was 
to take place, Peregrine crawled 
into the monastery chapel. His 
prayer was first an act of resigna- 
tion to God’s will, but with an 
added plea that he would not lose 
his'leg. Falling asleep before the 
crucifix, he dreamed that the 
Hand of Christ reached down and 
touched his leg. 

Peregrine woke completely 
cured, not only to the amazement 
of his physician, but for the con- 
fidence of other victims of cancer. 

Saint Peregrine is the patron 
of all who suffer from cancer or 
running sores. Cases pronounced 
“incurable have miraculously 
yielded to his prayers. 
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IRELAND TODAY 


IN WORD AND PICTURE 


HILE most nations are per- 

sonified by such staunch 
male figures as Uncle Sam and 
John Bull, Ireland, very appropri- 
ately, has been symbolized, from 
the very dawn of her history, by 
such mythological ladies as Banba, 
the Sean Bhean Bhocht (the Poor 
Old Woman), and Kathleen Ni 
h-Uallacain (a poetic camouflage 
in times of persecution). The pre- 
sent official title of the Twenty- 
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Six Counties, “Eire,” was the 
mame of an ancient Irish Queen. 
eThe significance of this symbolism 
Hshould be borne in mind by those 
ho expect Ireland to fit a con- 
istent pattern. This ancient na- 
stion of youthful idealisms is, like 
he Church herself, a complexity 
opposites, baffling in their di- 
srsity to those who view her 
om outside without sympathy, 
ind only comprehensible to those 
vyho understand the power for 
ision our Faith possesses. 






















The total area of Ireland is 
2,000 square miles, of which the 
Northern Counties, under 
ritish occupation, comprise 5,238 
ware miles. The population of 
ihe Twenty-Six counties, that is, 
the unoccupied part, known as 
Eire, is 2,968,420, of which 
2,773,920 are Catholics. Latest 
statistical returns reveal that, 
while the population of Eire has 
decreased by 3,572 in the last ten 
years, the Catholic population in- 
creased by 22,651, or 0.8%, while 
7 the number of non-Catholics de- 
‘ creased by 26,223, or 11.9%. The 
i | proportion of Catholics to the en- 
tire population is now 93.4% 















te 


An alarming feature of the re- 


n 
y cently-published census figures is 
., the steady flight from the land 
r in this agricultural country. The 
Hi humber of agriculturists fell by 
e 50,000 in the last ten years, while 
1. the population of the Capital rose 
I. by 8.4%. The entire population 
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Liam Brophy, a native of Dublin, 
sends this article from Ireland. 





of Ireland fell by 55% during the 
century, and it continues to fall. 
Emigration is one of Ireland’s 
most perplexing problems, and 
after it the steady flight from the 
land. (Still the density of popula- 
tion to the square mile in Eire is 
111, compared with 43 in the 
U.S.). Yet another distressing 
fact behind the figures is that 
Eire is becoming a country of the 
old. In a comparative list of 28 
nations, France stands first, and 
Eire second in the recorded per- 
centages of old people. 

The same cold light of statistics 
when turned on the matters of the 
Faith reveal such a deep enthu- 
siasm for monastic life that it 
almost seems as if Ireland were 
fulfilling Father Benson’s pro- 
phecy, by becoming one vast 
monastery to be the refuge of a 
collapsing civilization. There is a 
total of 5,012 Secular and Regular 
Clergy, with 28 Archbishops and 
Bishops. There are 1,130 parishes 
and 1,069 Parish Priests. The 
number of Clerical Orders is 25, 
with 10 Orders of Lay-Brothers, 
in addition to 55 Orders of Nuns. 
There are 394 Convent Schools 
and 144 Monastery Schools. 

The Christian approach to the 
social, political and economic af- 
fairs of the Irish nation is re- 
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Ewing Galloway 


European 


ine § 
bered 
of the 


Second among the nations of the world for its large percentage of old | When 
people, Ireland today finds great strength in their dauntless faith. 


in the following unique 
preamble to the Constitution of 
Ireland : 

“In the Name of the Most Holy 


vealed 


Trinity, from Whom is all au- 
thority and to Whom, as our final 
end, all actions both of men and 
States must be referred, 

“We, the people of Eire, humbly 
acknowledging all our obligations 
to our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, 
Who sustained our fathers 
through centuries of trial, 
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Gratefully remembering _ their 
heroic and unremitting struggle 
to regain the rightful indepen- 
dence of our Nation, 

And seeking to promote the com- 
mon good, with due observance of 
Prudence, Justice and Charity, 80 
that the dignity and freedom of 
the individual may be assured, 
true social order attained, the 
unity of our country restored, and 
concord established with other 
nations, 


Ae 
islanc 


patio 
ties, ; 
for d 
one t 
tions, 
jthe n 
the C 
protec 
Force 


All ¢ 
school 
amina 
cessor 








‘Do hereby adopt, enact, and give 
‘to ourselves this Constitution... 
This Constitution, which became 
operative in December, 1937, es- 
tablished Ireland as a sovereign, 









‘independent, democratic State. 
The first Constitution had been 
awn up in 1922, after the 





lreaty following the War of In- 
pendence, and, though it was 
led as a victory crowning cen- 
aries of struggle against British 
pmination, which strove by 
ans of sustained ferocity to 
ge all piety and patriotism 
fom Ireland, it contained many 
fumiliating clauses. The Consti- 
ion of 1937 has removed these, 
th the exception of the glaring 
justice of Partition. 
By the Partition Act of 1920, 
the British Government dismem- 
bered Ireland against the wishes 
of the vast majority of her people. 
F old |When the British evacuated the 
jisland they left an army of occu- 
pation in six north-eastern coun- 
ties, and offered specious reasons 
for doing so, such as the absurd 
one that there were two Irish na- 
tions, or that the Protestants in 
;the north would be butchered by 
the Catholic majority, if left un- 



















‘opean 


their 


uggle 
epen- 


com- 


we Of \protected by His Majesty’s 
ty, 8 |}Forces. The policy of that 
ym. of 
sured, 

the |All the pupils of the National 
1 and j*hools receive regular medical ex- 
other aminations. Treatment, when ne- 


cessary, is free. 








Government is to play Catholic 
against Protestant in Ireland as 
it plays Jew against Arab in 
Palestine and lately played Hindoo 
against Muslim in India. Catho- 
lics form the largest group of any 
denomination in what is called 
“Northern Ireland.” The figures 
in round numbers are: Catholics 
428,300, Presbyterians 390,930, 
Church of Ireland 345,500, Metho- 
dists 55,130, others 60,000. 


The Orangemen carry on a sys- 
tematic and diabolic persecution 
and victimization of the Catholic 
majority, anticipating both the 
ferocity and finesse of torture we 
now associate with the Soviets. 






























Racing at Phoenix Park, one of Dublin's splendid race courses. The Dub- 
lin Horse Show attracts sportsmen from every corner of the earth. 


The Partition of Ireland Act was 
the reply of the British Govern- 
ment to the constitutional claim 
of Ireland in 1918 for an indepen- 
dent state. Thousands of Irish- 
men had fought in the first World 
War on the side of Britain, on the 
understanding that they would be 
rewarded by complete national 
independence when hostilities 
ceased. The Partition Act, for 
which not one single member of 
Parliament from Ireland cast a 
vote, was a betrayal and a 
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treachery in a series of many such 
endured by the ancient Catholic 
nation. That fair-minded English 
convert, J. B. Morton, has fear- 
lessly exposed this bad faith in 
his book, New Ireland: “Partition 
is an artificial state of affairs. 
Not a single Irish vote was cast 
for it. It serves not one solitary 
Irish interest. It can only be 
maintained by active propaganda 
and the sheer lawlessness of the 
Orange Lodges. The Lodges 
would be powerless without the 
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GAELIC FOOTBALL. 


Thousands of cheering fans crowd the stands at 


Croke Park, Dublin, to see the rough and tumble skill of the National 
championship match. 


fnancial and moral support of the 
British Government.” Over 80% 
of the people of Ireland are 
strongly opposed to Partition of 
Ireland, and all political parties in 
the South are united in their de- 
termined effort to eliminate this 
bridgehead of bigotry and British 
Imperialism. 

Americans can best bring home 
the absurdity and injustice of the 
situation by imagining that the 
British Government still kept an 
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occupying force in the States of 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York. While many well- 
meaning people in the U.S.A. are 
puzzled or angered at Ireland’s 
refusal to participate in the At- 
lantic Pact, they should be assured 
that Ireland is in full sympathy 
with it, but the text of that Pact 
takes a form which guarantees 
the territorial integrity of the 
participants, and, unless it were 
clearly recognized that the terri- 
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torial integrity of Ireland as a 
whole is of vital concern to the 
Irish people, Ireland would be 
placed in a position of acknowl- 
edging, and even of assenting to 
Britain’s claim to part of the na- 
tion. If Ireland were to sign the 
Atlantic Pact it would indicate 
her willingness to recognise the 
occupied part of the island as 
British territory. 


Immense progress has_ been 
made in Eire since she gained her 
independence, progress which has 
been accelerated since the election 
of the Inter-Party Government, 
which has had the effect of pooling 
the best administrative talent in 
the nation. Industrial production, 
at £23 millions in 1926, was 
£33 millions in 1936 and £46 mil- 
lions in 1946. (The present rate 
of exchange is seven shillings to 
the American dollar). Nearly all 
the people’s needs can now be 
supplied by Irish manufacture. 
Brewing and distilling have a net 
output of £5% millions, while the 
other major industries range be- 
tween £2 millions and £4 millions. 


The tillers of the soil occupy 
some 383,600 holdings, of which 
28,000 are over 100 acres. Since 
the division of the big estates 
among tenants and the landless, 
there has been a steady progress 
in agriculture, in spite of the 
steady flight from the land. This 
flight is being stemmed by Father 
Hayes’s splendid Muintir-na-Tire 
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(Land-Folk) Movement, based on § 
the parish as a unit, reviving? 
parochial traditions and communal | 
interests threatened by modern] 
materialism. ; 
















The sound economic position 0’ 
Eire can be judged from the ve 
dict of an economic expert tha 
“No other country in Europe te 
day, and perhaps none anywhere 
has a National Debt of little mo 
than one year’s revenue, or bare 
ly one fifth of the national in 
come, or one-eighth of the 
ternal assets.” That unique posk 
tion was further improved by th 
Economic Co-operation Agre 
ment between Ireland and Ame 
ca, signed in Dublin, June 28th 
1948, by His Excellency, Georg 
Garrett, American Minister, an 
Mr. Sean McBride, Minister fe 
External Affairs of Ireland. Mfr 
McBride continues to be one of 
the most active and influential 
members of the O.E.E.C. Ad- | Cro 
ministration. Eire has been ful- | patl 
filling her mission as a food- | of | 
grower, since Mr. Costello said in 
May, 1948: “Ireland is a great the 
food-producing country. By in- port 
creasing the output of its agri- Eir 
cultural produce and supplying | hag 
food to the other members of the | «;,, 
nineteen countries (of O.E.E.C.), the 
it can reduce the dollar requiré- mak 
ments of these countries and 80 | }, , 
help restore their economies.” Mr. 


ceiv 
Paul Miller, chief of the E.C.A. port 
mission to Ireland, indicated that Tae 
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Ewing Galloway 


Croach Patrick. The green hills of Ireland are twined by winding pebble 
paths that thread like the tendrils of a giant plant through the very heart 
of Ireland. 


the 13 million dollar (£4,642,855) 
portion which had been granted 
Eire in the 1950-1951 fiscal year 
had been classified as grant-aid, 
“implied recognition by E.C.A. of 
the progress Eire had _ been 
making under Marshall Aid,” and 
he wished to see agriculture re- 
ceive the greatest possible sup- 
port. Dollar allotments to Eire 
from E.C.A. to December 1950 
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totalled 144,200,000 dollars. In 
1938 the net value of the produce 
of Irish farms was about £40 mil- 
lions. At present it is about £100 
millions. 

One of the most ambitious 
schemes undertaken by the 
Government of Eire is a Social 
Welfare Plan. It embraces Dis- 
ability Benefit, Unemployment 
Benefit, Widows’ and Orphans’ 
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Pensions, Maternity Grants, Ma- 
ternity Allowance, Retirement 
Benefit, Death Grants, and aids to 
the Low Wage Group. It is 
hoped that by the end of 1951 this 
vast Social experiment will have 
proved its worth. 

One experiment has been a pa- 
thetic failure, that is the effort 
to revive the Irish language. 
Large sums have been paid by 
successive governments to restore 
the Gaelic speech. It is a com- 
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. language once more. 


Isle of Saints and scholars in the 
past, Ireland today carries on this 
tradition 
and colleges. 





pulsory subject in all schools and 
colleges, and the Gaelic League, 
founded as far back as 1893, has 
made valiant efforts to make the 
dear old tongue the national 
It would be 
a blessing indeed if the language, 
which is so deeply spiritual in its 
modes of expression, so utterly 
unspoiled by merchantile moderni- 
ty and so suited to the natural 
finesse of thought of the Gaél 
could be revived. But the radio 
and cinema have overwhelmed if 
and the old Gaelic way of thought 
which survived centuries of brutal 
persecution seems to be fading 
out before the ponderous pressure in th 
of a materialistic civilization. .. 
The position of culture in Bige . 
is rather puzzling to the stranget ion. 
The old Celtic tradition. still Ther 
lingers and is cherished by the by: * 
voted few. But when one ¢6 Com 
to review its celebrated writers in tival 
English—Bernard Shaw, George Cath 
More, James Joyce, Liam O’Fla- Ben 
herty, Frank O’Connor, Sean nothi 
O’Casey, W. B. Yeats, one is intel 
struck by the fact that they are The 
anti-clerical, ned-pagans or open- rligi 
ly atheistic. Eire has not pro point 
duced one Catholic writer or 
thinker of the status of Mauriac 
or Maritain. 
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DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. Known as the 


in her fine universities 
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There is, perhaps, too strong an 
inclination among Irishmen to re- 
fer to the distant past of the Jsle 
. of Saints and Scholars.. The na- 
Hong tion is living in the residual glow 
Id be ‘of the centuries when the island 
uaz! was indeed the Light of the West. 


ee The present position was fairly 
a summarized by Mr. Christopher 


Hollis, the noted convert-auther, 


tural in a recent University debate in 


Gael, Dublin. He said: “One of the 
be saddest and most disquieting fac- 
: 


tors in Ireland’s position today 
ought had been the enormous decrease of 
ores the influence of Irishmen on the 
aCMB} world in the past 25 years. Even 
>SSUIE! in the Catholic world it was sur- 


towards those physically dis- 
tressed. But they have not real- 
ized that there is a need of charity 
towards the spiritually distressed 
as well, towards the mentally 
famished and all who hunger for 
the Word of God. 

Perhaps the best indication of 
the state of Ireland today is the 
almost complete absence of Com- 
munism there, though it might be 
thought that many of its tenets 
might make appeal to a nation 
whose peasantry have a justifiable 
distrust of the rich and whose 
town proletariat are so ready to 
use the Strike’ weapon. Ireland 
has always been sublime in times 


. prising how little part Irishmen of crisis and persecution. We 
} a1 were playing in the shaping of have referred to the significance 
sre “tiCatholic intellectual thought.” of the fact that all the symbols 
; “e“There is not one virile Catholic for Ireland are feminine. Like a 
he lay magazine in Eire, such as woman, in times of ease and 
Co . \Commonweal; the Liturgical Re- security, she is “uncertain, coy 
— Yival has not succeeded; the and hard to please,” whimsical 
or Catholic Writers’ Guild has roused and variable. But the legion of 
O’Fla- no enthusiasm and has contributed her lovers believe that should 
Sean nothing towards stimulating the catastrophe overtake our civiliza- 
ne } lintellectual life of Irish Catholics. tion, and the world be afflicted by 
>y ale ithe laity of Eire remain deeply “pain and anguish,” Ireland will 
ed tligious and generous to the prove herself to be once more “a 
Ba bint of heroism in their charity ministering angel.” 
auriac 
Pre 

S : > Erie, Pa. “How are you getting along in your driving?” 
x this inquired an interested friend of the novice. “Oh, fine,” 
seitiee she bragged. “Yesterday I went 50 miles an hour and to- 

morrow I’m going to try opening my eyes when I pass 

another car.” . SPARK 
GRAIL - 
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By Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


EW immortals of history have 
suffered as much at the hands 
of writers and artists as Saint 
Joseph, foster-father of the Lord. 
If at mention of Saint Joseph’s 
name there flashes on your mind’s 
eye the familiar image of a patri- 
archal gray-beard holding a child 
on one arm and delicately clasping 
a lily in the other you have the 
writers of the apocryphal or false 
gospels to thank for this mislead- 
ing portrait of a man. 

Impelled by misdirected piety, 
vanity, and sometimes by malici- 
ous desire to misrepresent the 
facts, these would-be evangelists 
of apostolic times wrote and cir- 
culated about forty-four “gospels” 
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Portrait of aMan\ 


Hidden for centuries 
beneath the weight of legends 
St. Joseph has at last 


come into his own. 
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TI 
state 
among the early Christians. Ittemp 
was the task of the Church to}man. 
select the four true gospels writ:\keep 
ten by the inspired evangelists,|relja! 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John Josey 
and to reject the apocryphallthirt 
scriptures as fiction. his n 
By the time the true gospel nar-|a ma 
ratives had become known andjyine 
recognized, many fictitious storiesjand ¢ 
about the members of the Holy It 
Family had been accepted by the}, 
faithful. Fact and fiction blended lieve 
in the medieval devotional litera|i, , 
ture and art. The legendary), Ww: 
Joseph appeared on church walls i it 
in crude paintings, in statuaryYity, , 
in hymns and legends. Always thefgins 
portrait was the same ... a mal 
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majestic indeed, but senile, and 
old enough to be the grandfather 
4 of the Virgin Mary, his spouse. 


In their zeal to safeguard the 
doctrine of the virginal marriage 
. lof Mary and Joseph, as well as the 
virginal birth of Our Lord, many 
early Christian writers and “evan- 
gelists” went to extremes. Some- 
times Joseph is represented as a 
‘patriarch of 80 or 90 years of age 
an ... sometimes as a widower with 
grandchildren as old as his Virgin 
spouse Mary. Some of these pious 
writers went so far as to describe 
Joseph as a man of 100 or 120 
years. A few of them, just to be 
on the safe side, placed the age of 
Christ’s foster-father at 200 
years. 


The true Gospels, by under- 
statement, help us but little in at- 
ns. It}tempting a portrait of Joseph the 
irch toiman. However, it is more in 
8 writ-\keeping with common sense and 
gelists,reliable tradition to picture St. 
1 John,|Joseph as a man of twenty-nine or 
cryphal|thirty years of age at the time of 
his marriage to the Virgin Mary, 
pel nar-jaman of mature judgement, gen- 
vn andjuine prudence, physical stamina, 
storiesjand tried chastity. 

e Holy) tt is more in keeping with the 
by the tignity of Joseph’s vocation to be- 
blendedlieve that his chastity did not get 
| liter@lits strength from the fact that 
yen he was a senile bridegroom lack- 
h wallsjing in the sexual energy of a ma- 
tatuarYitture man. Our veneration for the 


yays thtlaint increases when we picture 
. a mal 
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him as a virtuous husband deriv- 
ing his chaste strength from grace 
and, the deep reverence he had 
for Mary, his Virgin bride. In 
Joseph we find the perfect ex- 
ample of a man who understood 
both his unique vocation, and the 
rare holiness of the woman com- 
mitted to his love, and who exer- 
cised his calling as foster-father 
and husband with heroic selfiess- 
ness. 


Some early writers played down 
or even explained away the mar- 
riage of Our Lady to her husband 
Joseph. The word betrothal was 
substituted for the word mar- 
riage, and the love that must have 
existed between this holy couple 
was made to seem an anemic and 
pale affection. Saint Bernadine 
of Siena whose sermon on the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary is 
read in matins during the octave 
of the Solemnity of St. Joseph, 
helps dispel this false image. 


“Since the marriage between 
Mary and Joseph,” says St. Ber- 
nadine, “was a true marriage con- 
tracted by Divine inspiration, and 
since marriage involves so close 
a union of souls that the bride 
and groom are said to be one per- 
son, how can we think that the 
Holy Spirit would unite the soul 
of such a Virgin to anyone who 
did not closely resemble her in 
virtue? Therefore, I believe that 
this man Joseph was given her 
by the Holy Spirit to be her hus- 








































band and the faithful guardian of 
her virginity: I also believe that 
this man Joseph was adorned with 
the most pure virginity, the most 
profound humility, and the most 
ardent love and charity towards 
God. Since the Virgin Mary knew 
this, and knew he was given her 
also to share in affectionate love 
and care towards the Divine Child 
... then I believe that she loved 
him with all the tenderness of her 
virginal heart.” 


St. Joseph’s title of foster-fa- 
ther has also been belittled by well 
meaning but misguided writers. 
They have tried to make it seem 
a negative thing ... an affection 
lacking in true love and paternal 
tenderness. Probably no writer 
of Christian antiquity has paid 
more loving attention to this title 
of our saint than Augustine, the 
learned and saintly bishop of Hip- 
po. He defends the title of foster- 
father in the burning words which 
follow: “A Son was born of the 
Virgin Mary to the piety and love 
of Joseph, and that son was the 
Son of God. Should not the hus- 
band accept virginally what his 
wife brought forth virginally? 
For just as she was a virgin wife 
so was he a virgin husband ... 
just as she was a virginal mother 
so was he a virginal father. Who- 
ever says that Joseph should not 
be called father because he did not 
generate the son, looks to con- 
cupiscence in the procreation of 
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children and not to the inner 
sentiments of iove... Just was the 
man, and just was the woman. 
The Holy Spirit, resting in the 
justice of both, gave a son to both. 
Joseph will say: ‘What the Holy 
Spirit did He did for both of us.’” 


T IS strange that St. Joseph 

whose cultus was more or less 
neglected during past centuries 
was named in our own times the 
Patron of the Universal Church. 
It was not until the ninth century 
that the name of Joseph, Foster- 
father of the Lord, first appeared 
in a liturgical book. In 808 it is 
recorded that the monks of the 
abbey of Reichenau inscribed his 
name in the martyrology read 
daily at Prime. The monastery of 
Fulda in Germany later began to 
celebrate his feast on March 19th. 
It was Pio Nono, the Marian pope, 
who gave him the title of Patron 
of the Church and fixed his feast 
for the whole Catholic world on 
March 19th. Leo XIII realizing 
that Joseph’s feast, occurring al- 
ways in Lent, could not be cele- 
brated with becoming pomp, cre- 
*ated a new feast, the Solemnity of 
Saint Joseph, which occurs always 
on the second Wednesday after 
Easter, and is celebrated with an 
octave. In recent years our 
present holy father, Pius XII, has 
hailed Joseph as defender of the 
church against the menacing 
enemy of communism. 
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No saint is so powerful a helper 
in all the necessities of life ... as 
St. Joseph. St. Anthony finds lost 
watches and misplaced spectacles 
or car keys. St. Blaise helps sore 
throats. Frances de Sales smiles 
benignly on the writer and the 
printer. St. Christopher rides the 
streamlined trains, the speeding 
car and flies through the clouds 
in the airliner. St. Genesius keeps 


GOOD 
FRIDAY 


by Alice Davis 
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actors from being hams, and St. 
Cecilia is pictured everlastingly 
seated at the console of an organ. 
But St. Joseph is ready for every- 
thing that turns ur. Of course, 
he is known and loved as the pa- 
tron of a happy death, but the 
truth is that he is more versatile 
than all of the saints in heaven 
when it comes to being helpful to 
those who love and trust in him. 


Why are you gray, Sky, 
Why are you gray? 
Because of what men did this day! 


Why do you blow, Wind, 
Why do you blow? 
To hide His blood and April snow! 


Why do you moan, Tree, 
Why do you moan? 
Because on me Love died alone! 


Why are you still, Bird, 
Why are you still? 
I witnessed from my nest the kill! 


Why are we born, Men, 
Why are we born? 
To reap the fruit of Easter Morn! 


How can we pay, Men, 
How can we pay? 
Give unto Him ourselves this day! 















































whether he belonged in the Ukranian Garden with Anna 
or at the Uptown Country Club with Louise 


ER given name was Anna, 

breathed slowly like a sigh— 
“Ahh-na.” Her family name was 
such an unpronounceable mixture 
of z’s and c’s that it tripped even 
the Irish tongue of Mickey 
O’F lynn. 

But he wasn’t thinking of that 
now as he watched her move from 
table to table with her tray. Her 
skirt was full, just right for the 
polka later, and a tiny gold cross 
lay on her bosom above the sheer 
white blouse. 

At the beginning of summer 
only South End families and lads 
from the stockyards came to the 
Ukranian Garden. But someone 
from Uptown had discovered it 
was a good place to get cool. Now 
Anna’s Pop had put more tables 
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by Ethel M. Gorman 


IRISH 
TENOR 


Mickey couldn't make up his mind 


on the grass to take care of the 
crowds and her Mama had to hire 
help in the kitchen. The Uptown 
ladies left their children at home. 


But they affected dirndils weal 


they learned to polka on the little 
boxed-in dance floor, where Ap 
na’s three sturdy brothers made 








music—not good, but lively and 


loud. 
Mickey looked about for a 
empty spot. He saw one at the 


long table where a group of Up 
towners sat. The Girl was here 





again! As blonde and angular as 

Anna was dark and round, sh 

looked directly at him, ha 

smiled, then slightly tilted he 

head toward the empty seat. A 

moment later, he was beside her 
“May I?” 
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“Why not?” she drawled huski- 
ly. 
He felt his hand tremble slight- 
ly as he pulled out his chair. She 
was beautiful—and inaccessible. 

Anna came to the table immedi- 
ately. “What’ll it be, Mickey?” 
She was showing her good white 
teeth, but the smile was not in 
her eyes. 

When she was gone, Mickey 
turned his full attention toward 
the Girl. Her name was Louise 
Smyth. She asked him to tell her 
all about himself. He did, with 
only a few subtractions of truth 
and additions of fancy. Mickey 
felt excited. Not moved, the way 
he was with Anna, but stimu- 
lated. Because he was a little out 
of his element, he was on his toes 
and, to tell the truth, flattered. 
Louise had “wealth” written in 
every line of her palm beach suit. 
Sophistication flowed from her to 
him and seemed to become his. 
He enjoyed it. He felt complex, a 
man of the world. 

Anna came again after a while. 
“Mama says she can get out of the 
kitchen soon to take my place, so 
Iecan dance! Oh, Mickey, I can’t 
wait!” Then. she moved away 
quickly with her full tray. 

Louise’s amused smile made 
him suddenly ashamed. 

“Your girl?” she asked. 


“No, ef course not.” Then he 
was more ashamed than ever and 
his face grew as red as his hair. 
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“Well, then, why don’t you ask 
me to dance?” 

While Mickey whirled Louise 
around in a_ breathlessly fast 
polka, he caught sight of Anna. 
She came to the floor with Joe 
Casey, who had the lightest feet 
in the South End. She smiled up 
at Joe, with never so much as a 
glance at Mickey. He missed a 
step and almost fell. Recovering 
quickly, he whirled his partner 
the more frantically. 

“Give up, give up!” Louise 
finally cried, laughing. “I can’t 
take it a minute longer.” 

Behind him Mickey heard An- 
na’s voice. “Faster, Joe, faster!” 


Mickey set his jaw stubbornly 
and led Louise to her seat, with 
never a backward look. He leaned 
close to her blonde curls and 
poured in his usual concoction of 
compliments and poetry. When he 
saw that Louise was entranced, he 
went ahead with the full per- 
formance. 


“Shall I sing to you?” 


“Please do. How about Ma- 
cushla?” 
“No. Rose of Tralee for you.” 


He did not tell her that Macushla 
means Beat of My Heart, and that 
he had never felt like singing it 
to a girl yet. 

When he finished singing, there 
were tears in Louise’s eyes. 
“Lovely,” she said softly. “Per- 
fectly lovely. Where did you learn 
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to sing like that? 
tears your heart out!” 

“Now it’s you who have kissed 
the blarney stone.” 

“IT mean it. You should be on 
the radio or in the movies. Do 
you ever sing in public?” 

“At church and sometimes at 
small affairs here in the South 
End.” 

“You need to branch out. 
You’re being wasted here.” Louise 
grasped his arm. “I have a 
wonderful idea! I’m in charge of 
the entertainment for the Spin- 
ster’s Cotillion at the Country 
Club next Friday night. Come 
and sing your ballads!” 

Mickey was pleased, no denying 
it. But his expansive grin faded 
as soon as it appeared. “I'd like 
to, any other night. That’s the 
date I promised Anna I’d sing at 
the Sodality benefit for Sister’s 
Hospital.” 

He was gratified by the disap- 
pointment in Louise’s face. “Oh, 
can’t you get out of it? The Co- 
tillion is the last word, you know. 
No other party touches it. Your 
boss will be there.” 

“Much good that will do me. He 
carries his dignity like it was a 
shillelagh.” 


“At the yards, maybe. But he’s 
fun at a party. I'll get Father 


to see that he notices what an up 
and coming young man you are. 
You don’t want to be a yard clerk 
all your life, do you?” 





So sweet it 





“I want to be manager.” 

“Well, then. Here’s your op- 
portunity to make that first step 
up.” 

Mickey was troubled. The 
heart within him thudded back 
and forth like a pendulum. No 
doubt about it, he wanted des- 
perately to go to the Cotillion. 
Maybe this was the long awaited 
chance to get his toe in the niche 
of success. He could donate more 
to charity, after he reached the 
top, than his appearance on the 
Sodality program could attract 
from the poor people in the South 
End. Still, he had given his word 
to Anna. She would not take it 
lightly, if he backed out. 

“T’ll let you know,” he finally 
told Louise. 

Her expression was confident. 
“You won’t disappoint me. You’re 
too smart to pass up this oppor- 
tunity.” 

They parted, she to go Uptown 
with her friends and he to speak 
to Anna. 

Anna was busy clearing tables 
now and Joe Casey had gone. 

“I’m sorry we never had that 
dance, Anna. You were always 
busy.” 

She switched her shoulders. 
“You have always made the op- 
portunity before.” 

“TI was sort of tied up, too.” 

“T know.” 

She turned her back and moved 
toward the kitchen. He grinned a 
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little. There was no need to be 
concerned about Joe. Anna’s 
jealousy of Louise was hanging 
out like a droopy petticoat. She 
would have time to tuck it up over 
Sunday. By Monday night, .she 
would be too glad to see him to 
raise any old issues. Things 
would go on the same as always. 


Mickey never got to the 
Ukranian Garden Monday night. 
The telephone rang soon after he 
came home from the _ yards. 
Louise’s voice was cool and clear. 
“My date got involved in some 
work at the last minute and can’t 
take me to the Philharmonic. 
This is the last night, too. He 
sent the two tickets on to me. 
Will you be a dear and take me?” 

Would he! 

Mickey dressed carefully. He 
was satisfied when he bounded out 
the front door and jumped into 
the car. 
ing houses and feed mills, he went 
through the center of town and 
on to the North End, where the 
lawns were landscaped and the 
houses spacious. Here, the breath 
of flowers was on the air, except 
when the wind blew from the 
south, from his part of town. 
When he got to be manager, he 
would live in this section. 


A uniformed maid admitted 
him to the Smyth’s, just as Louise 
swept down the deep-carpeted 
stairway. She was lovely in a 
green dress and a hat which 
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Driving past the pack-. 


seemed to be nothing but a flower 
and a bit of veil. He was proud 
when he led her to his car, and 
proud when he led her down the 
thousand-eyed aisle at the concert 
hall, Afterward, he met a great 
many people in the lobby. Many 
of their names were familiar to 
him. He read the papers. Even 
the social and financial columns. 

On Tuesday evening, he called 
Louise. She was busy, but sug- 
gested Wednesday. Out of sorts, 
he went to the Ukranian Garden. 

“Where were you last night?” 
Anna’s Pop boomed at him when 
he set foot inside. 

“I, uh—went Uptown.” Then 
he spied Anna. She had a warmth 
about her that was good, and sud- 
denly he felt all right. 


Anna didn’t ask any questions. 
She sat down with him, only get- 
ting up when someone called for 
refreshment. They all sang .... 
“Danny Boy,” “Ach du Lieber 
Augustine”, and finally, though 
wiping the dampness from their 
foreheads, “Lightly flying o’er the 
snow, with a hey, ha, ha, ha, ho, 
ho, ho, merrily we go.” It was 
artless and full of gusto. Mickey 
had a good time. 

He forgot all that on Wednes- 
day. Louise called him before he 
left the yards and suggested a 
ride on the country club bridle 
paths and a steak dinner after- 
ward. Mickey felt altogether 
smart-settish. Later, they took 








his car to Lookout Point on the 
river bluff. They got out to view 
the lights around the bend, where 
the South End lay. It seemed far 
away. 

“What about Friday, Mickey?” 
Louise asked gently. “Are you 
going to sing for me?” 

He made up his mind. “Yes, 
my dear. I’ll do it for you.” 

Of course he had some qualms 
after he got home. He was closer 
to the Ukranian Garden, to St. 
James and to Sister’s Hospital. 
But he pushed them resolutely out 
of his mind. Tomorrow he would 
make his excuses to Anna. Surely 
she would see that this was an 
opportunity he should not miss. 


His tongue played the traitor 
when he tried to explain it to 
Anna. The direct gaze of her 
dark, honest eyes turned his glib- 
ness to stuttering. But he set his 
jaw and said his say. Let her 
look, this simple girl, who did not 
know the ways of the world. 


When he finished she spoke. 
“But you promised, Mickey. 
You’re the main attraction. You 
can’t think only of yourself, now.” 


“When I become manager of 
the stock yards company, I’ll give 
the hospital a large donation. 
More than the Sodality will raise 
tonight.” 

“But that’s sometime in the fu- 
ture, Mickey. They need the new 
X-ray machine now.” 
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“Can’t you understand the value 
of planning for the future? The 
people I’ll meet at the Cotillion 
will be the sort who can help me 
get ahead. Who knows what may 
open up for me! And another 
thing! If I gain the friendship of 
these rich people, I can surely per- 
suade them to donate to the hos- 
pital. Three such men could do 
more than all the Sodality benefits 
you can plan. So you see, I’ll real- 
ly be helping more by going to the 
Cotillion tomorrow night!” 

Anna looked sad and discour- 
aged. “I never knew you to be 
selfish and dishonest before.” 
With tears in her eyes, she left 
him. 

Shame crumpled his confidence 
a wee bit. Then he found -him- 
self angry at Anna for it. She 
had no right to make him feel like 
a heel. It was plain she lacked the 
finer sensibilities and the keen in- 
telligence of Louise Smyth. 

Mickey rented evening clothes, 
and when he entered the Country 
Club on Friday evening, he was 
very grand indeed. During din- 
ner, which preceded the dance, he 
watched Louise to see which fork 
to use and no one ever knew he 
had a doubt. Mr. Huitt, his bogs, 
sat directly across the white table. 
Louise saw to it that he noticed 
Mickey. 

At eight o’clock, Mickey glanced 
at his watch. It was time for the 
Sodality benefit to begin. Had 
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Anna gotten her brothers to fill 
in for him? His conscience 
squirmed uneasily. But he laughed 
and talked with the people near 
him and rose when they got up 
from the table. He was pleased to 
see that he could accommodate 
himself to the Country Club as 
well as he could to the Ukranian 
Garden. 


When Louise disappeared into 
the crowd, Mickey wandered to 
the terrace to smoke. The black 
night was relieved only by left 
over beams from the lights inside 
the club house. But Mickey didn’t 
need to see the two shadows clear- 
ly. He heard enough to stop him 
short. 


“Really, Louise— —turn my 
back.” 


— — when we’re married.” 


“—_not our sort — — shanty — 
—  — social climber.” 


—  — free entertainment — 
colorful.” She laughed and the 
two shadows became one. 


Mickey fled. When he got to his 
car, he leaned his head over the 
steering wheel. He felt weak and 
great drops of perspiration rolled 
down into his stiff white collar. 
He pressed his fingers to his 
temples to quiet their throbbing. 
Oh, my Anna, you understood all 
the time, while I was fooling my- 
self with fancy words! 


He looked at his watch. There 
would still be time to make it to 
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the South End if he hurried. He 
took two minutes to leave a note 
with the bandleader for Louise: 
I was wrong to come. Forgive me, 
but I can’t stay. They won’t miss 
me here, but the folks at the So- 
dality benefit really need me. 

Mickey felt a great weight lift 
from him as he bounded to his 
car and sped to the South End. 
Pressing through a large crowd on 
the lantern-lit lawn of St. James’, 
he found Anna. 

“T’ve come back, Anna,” he said 
humbly. “Do you still want me 
to sing?” 

She looked as if she might cry 
but she didn’t. She smiled radi- 
antly. “Hurry, Mickey! You’re 
late.” 

Seizing Anna’s hand, Mickey 
pulled her along after him in the 
crowd. He heard someone say, 
“Make way for Anna and Mickey 
O’Flynn!” The two names fit like 
they belonged together. Anna 
O’F lynn, he thought. For a fact, 
it does sound better. 


As he stepped on the platform 
he wondered aloud, “But will she 
have me now?” He didn’t see the 
smiles and nudges of his friends 
as he gazed deep intc Anna’s eyes. 
Naturally, as if his heart knew 
this was the time for it, he sang 
Macushla. 

When he finished, he could read 
his answer in Anna’s face. 

He said distinctly, “Glory be, 
she will!” 
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by Arthur L. Pangborn 





For one miserable evening Paul 
felt the smug superiority of the 
non-smoker who has freed himself 
from the slavery of tobacco. 


669 must cut down on smoking. 
Too many cigarettes make 
me .dizzy.” 

Paul Turner’s wife, Elaine, 
didn’t bother to look up at her 
husband. The same old story had 
been said over and over again by 
him, but he never did quit. True, 
at times he really did get deter- 
mined and knock off cigarettes for 
maybe five or six days, but the 
urge to return to the habit was 
stronger than the determination. 
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Where There’s Smoke.... 


“Elaine,” said Paul, rising from 
his living room chair, “I don’t 
think you are listening. I said I 
am quitting smoking.” 

Elaine smiled. “Here we go 
again,” she answered. “Every 
time you quit smoking completely, 
you get real crabby and hard to 
live with. Why not try cutting 
down your smoking just a little?” 

Paul stood erect, threw out his 
chest and just grumbled. 

“To prove my point,” he said, 
reaching into his pocket, “I’ll even 
throw what’s left in this package 
into the ash can.” 

Paul immediately walked into 
the kitchen and‘ tossed his bad 
habit away. 

“T’ll show myself that I’m not 
going to be dominated by a mere 
weed,” he mused. “I must have 
been smoking between fifteen and 
twenty a day. Imagine a mere 


cigarette having such a hold over 
me.” 
He returned to the living room, 
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took up his newspaper and began 
to read. 

Elaine lifted her eyes from her 
knitting and smiled to herself. 

Fifteen minutes went by—half 
an hour—an hour. 

Paul put down the newspaper. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“Seven o’clock.” 

“I think I’ll take a walk around 
the block.” 

“You said you were going to 
stay in the house tonight and fix 
the ironing board.” 

“I know, I know,” answered 
Paul. “Can’t I even take a few 
minutes out to go for a stroll?” 

“Oh all right, but be back soon. 
Jim and Marge are calling for 
some books I promised them.” 

“I won’t be long,” replied Paul, 
reaching for his coat. 

The night air was cool. There 
were thousands of stars glimmer- 
ing in the sky and a full moon 
which threw its light over the 
city. 

“Wonderful night,” Paul said to 
himself, stepping from the path- 
way onto the sidewalk and closing 
the gate behind him. “I think I’ll 
walk up to Clark Street and back.” 


His step was lively. 

“Hi there, Paul!” came a call 
from his neighbor Thompson. 
“How are you?” 

“Just fine.” 

“Sit down a while and let’s talk. 
Care for a cigarette?” 
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“No,” replied Paul sharply. 
“T’ve quit smoking you know.” 

“Do tell,” answered Thompson. 
“You’re lucky. How long?” 

“Why—ah...” Paul hesitated. 


“Oh not very long. But long 
enough.” 

“Wish I could quit,” said 
Thompson. “Tried hundreds of 
times but can’t win. I guess I’m 
just weak.” 


“Well, there’s no real reason 
why a man of your age can’t con- 
quer a little thing like a cigar- 
ette,” Paul said, feeling proud to 
be one of the few who didn’t 
smoke. “It’s all in the mind.” 

“T guess you’re right.” 

“Sure I’m right. Why, a little 
thing like a cigarette!” scoffed 
Paul. 

Thompson took a deep drag, 
held the smoke inside his lungs a 
moment and blew it out with a 
long-drawn “Ha-a-a-a.” 

Paul became annoyed. “I’m 
afraid I’ll have to go. Only out 
for a walk and don’t want to keep 
Elaine waiting for me.” 

“Be seeing you,” said Thompson. 

“The weakling,” Paul thought. 

“Hi there, Mr. Turner.” 

“Hello, Tommy,” said Paul, 
watching the boy’s hand rise and 
fall to his mouth with the lighted 
cigarette. “How old are you, 
Tommy?” 

Tommy felt puzzled by the 
question. 














“Why, twenty-one, Sir.” 
“Twenty-one, eh?” said Paul. 
“What’s a bright boy like you do- 
ing with cigarettes?” 

Tommy looked hard at Paul. “I 
don’t think, Sir, that you have to 
mother me. Besides you have 
often given me a cigarette when 
I was broke. What’s your point?” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Paul 
feeling foolish at bringing the 
matter up. “I was just thinking 
about how many people there 
were who didn’t smoke in this 
country.” 

“Guess there really aren’t very 
many,” laughed Tommy, continu- 
ing on his way. “Thought about 
quitting once or twice, but I get 
too much satisfaction from a nice 
cool cigarette.” 

Paul watched him disappear 
down the street. 

Shrugging his shoulders in dis- 
gust he returned home to Elaine. 
Jim and Marge were at the house. 

“Why hello, Paul,” said Jim, 
holding out his hand. “Can’t 
stay, old boy. Just dropped in 
for the books.” 

Elaine handed them to Marge. 

“Paul,” said Marge, “have you 
a light? My lighter has gone on 
the bum.” 

Taking his Ronson from his 
pocket, Paul lit her cigarette, eye- 
ing her suspiciously. 

Thanks 
We'll see 


“Well, we must run. 
for the books, Elaine. 
you two on Tuesday.” 
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“Did you enjoy walk?” 
asked Elaine. 

“Yes, and boy am I hungry. 
How about a bite to eat?” 

“Just a sandwich?” 
Elaine. 

Paul nodded. 

Taking out the hammer and 
nails from the cupboard he went 
to work on the ironing board. All 
it needed was its screws tight- 
ened. 

“Here you are, Paul.” 

Paul ate the sandwich, saying, 
“Boy’ that’s good.” 

The Turners usually retired 
around ten o’clock on week nights. 
It was now a quarter after eleven. 

Elaine awoke, startled. Paul 
was not in bed. 

“Paul!” she shrieked. “Paul!” 

“Here I am, honey. Go back 
to sleep. I was just closing the 
kitchen window.” 

“Oh!” answered Elaine, turning 
over on her side. 

Paul climbed into bed also. 

At three A.M. there was a rush 
of people on their back porch, 
yelling and banging on the door. 
Paul quickly hopped out of bed, 
threw on his bathrobe and ran 
into the kitchen. 

Their back shed was on fire. 

“Elaine, get up quick! It’s our 
shed. It’s afire.” 

Elaine screamed and jumped 
out of bed grabbing her kimono. 

The fire engine came screaming 
into the lane. Firemen leaped 
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F you had been driving up 
| through the valley east of the 
monastery on the evening of Jan- 
uary the first, your attention would 
have been caught by the unusual 
sound of Christmas music coming 
from the Abbey Church towers and 
resounding over the countryside. In 
an otherwise upset and hectic world 
the impression was one of peace 
and restfulness on the first day 
of the New Year. The melodious 
sound, carried down the valley on 
the winds of the night, reached out 
to bring a little of the peace of St. 
Meinrad to the village and farms 
dotting the countryside. 





Abbey 
Newsmonth 


The seminarians were enter- 
tained this year on their first even- 
ing here after the Christmas vaca- 
tion by “Marysong,” a play adapted 
and directed by Father Ambrose. 
On the night before the return of 
the seminarians, the play was given 
for the community. 

Then came the annual Christmas 
party, sponsored by Father John. 
As Father John never does things 
half-way, there was music and 
candy and fun for all. 

Following the Christmas party 
the house settled down quietly and 
peacefully to the serious business 
of tying up the loose ends of a 
waning semester. With only two 
weeks intervening before exams, 
there was much hard work to do 
“poning-up” on Greek forms, cul- 
tural background of the classics, 
Church History—with a speech or 
two for good measure. Though the 
midnight oil did not burn, good use 
was made of the daylight. 

Two events broke into the regu- 
lar order of things during this 
period: the annual pilgrimage of 
the student body to Monte Cassino 
in fulfillment of the vow made 
many years ago and the beautiful 
feast of our patron St. Meinrad. 

The usual spiritual “tone” was 
given the feast of St. Meinrad by 
the Pontifical High Mass and Ves- 
pers at which Father Abbot offici- 
ated. One of the outstanding fea- 
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tures of the celebration this year 
was the eloquent sermon preached 
by Father Conrad at the Pontifical 
High Mass. This year the feast of 
St. Meinrad and the celebration of 
Biblical Sunday came on the same 
day. And Father Conrad aptly 
wove the two themes _ together. 
Those of us who remember Father 
Cyril, our Scripture scholar of 
blessed memory, were pleased to 
hear his name mentioned in con- 
nection with the reference to 
Biblical Sunday. If there was any- 
thing near and dear to the heart 
of Father Cyril Gaul, it was the 
word of God. And we who knew 
him, remember him as an inde- 
fatigable worker in tne cause of 
Holy Scripture. Perhaps only in 
future years will the full realization 
of his monumental contribution to 
biblical studies come to light. And 
we think it was perhaps he who 
urged the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion of America, through Bishop 
Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City 
in Missouri, to petition Rome for 
an encyclical commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of Providentis- 
simus Deus of Pope Leo XIII. 


Examination week followed the 
feast of St. Meinrad. Some were 
frightened, some were calm; but 
for all, the result is written in the 
Book of Life and in a large Record 
book in the files of the Seminary 
Offices. 

With examinations over at noon 
on Saturday, everyone was in the 
spirit to enjoy a good entertain- 
ment. So on Saturday evening we 
indulged in a little bit of Shake- 
Sspeare. Players, Inc., on their 
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second tour, provided the play, the 
actors, the scenery, the costumes— 
and we provided the audience. The 
appreciation of the 725 persons in 
attendance at Macbeth was indi- 
cated by the thunderous applause 
and the curtain calls at the end of 
the play. 

On Sunday afternoon, January 
28, some rarely seen faces were 
seen coming up the hill to the ab- 
bey—the fathers coming in from 
their parishes and missions to 
make the Retreat. From Nebraska 
the tall Father Gregory; from 
North Dakota, with a twinkle in 
his eye, Father Cletus; from Evans- 
ville, Father Maurus, Father Mala- 
chy, and Father Theophane—and 
the others from nearer home. They 
stowed their gear in one of the 
monastic cells and began the re- 
treat under Father Servace Ritter, 
O.F.M., while the Major Semi- 
narians made theirs under Abbot 
Columban Thuis, O.S.B.—and the 
Minor Seminarians under the Pro- 
vost of the Congregation of the 
Oratory, Very Reverend Maurice 
Shean, C.O. Father Ritter is no 
stranger to us. Nor is Father 
Shean—many of us remember his 
jolly, friendly spirit and interest in 
music as a seminarian here. And 
for Father Abbot Columban—well, 
it was just home coming for him. 


On the first day of our retreat 
we received the sad news of the 
death of Monsignor Frederic Ketter 
of Evansville. Retired last sum- 
mer, Monsignor had been in resi- 
dence at St. Mary’s Hospital when 
death took him suddenly after his 
Mass on Sunday morning. In 
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taking him, God has taken another 
of His venerable old priests to his 
reward for a long lifetime of faith- 
ful service. 

Wednesday, January 31, brought 
the shocking news of the untimely 
death of Monsignor Leonard Wern- 
sing of Jasper, Indiana. While on 
the way to the funeral of Mon- 
signor Ketter, Monsignor Wernsing 
was killed when the car he was 
driving slid on the ice, hit an abut- 
ment, and turned over. 


Typical of Monsignor Wernsing’s 
kindness and thoughtfulness was 
the fact that he had started on 
the dangerous trip in the terrible 
weather because he felt it his duty 
to go to Monsignor Ketter’s funeral. 
The body of Monsignor Wernsing 
was taken to Indianapolis, Indiana, 
for a Requiem High Mass in Holy 
Cross Church, the Church of his 
youth. And then it was brought 
back to Jasper, where the funeral 
took place on February 5, with 
burial in the Cemetery at Jasper. 
Thus ends the career of one of the 
most outstanding priests of the 
whole area of Indiana. 


News reaches us that Father 
Theodore Heck, O.S.B., for many 
years Subprior of Our Abbey, has 
been chosen Spirituai Director of 
the fourth National Pilgrimage to 
Fatima, Portugal. On May 1, 
those in the pilgrimage, who will 
travel by sea will leave New York 
on the Queen Mary. Those travel- 
ing by plane will leave a few days 
earlier. From Lisbon all will go 
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to Fatima to be there on May 13 
with 100,000 pilgrims from all over 
the world. The pilgrimage is again 
under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Catholic Travel Service of 
Lanseair. For your convenience, 
all information will be supplied for 
the asking at the Grail Office, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. Just send a 
card. Father Theodore will also 
act as proxy for those who wish 
to send their intentions to the 
Shrine of Our Lady at Fatima. The 
only condition required for pilgrims 
by proxy is the recitation of one 
Rosary of fifteen decades each day 
of the pilgrimage. 

And our sick. Father Vincent 
still gets around painfully, com- 
plains just a little bit, is always 
glad to have a neighbor drop in 
for a brief visit. Bother Bartholo- 
mew is getting along as well as 
can be expected of one who has 
suffered as much as he. And 
jovial Father Justin is at present 
being treated at SS. Mary and 
Elizabeth Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 

It is a cold note to end on, but 
the records show that at St. Mein- 
rad on the morning of February 2, 
the thermometer registered 18 be- 
low zero. By 11:30 A.M. that morn- 
ing the temperature had risen 20° 
—2° above zero. 

Well, I’d better pull my ear muffs 
down over my ears and blow my 
candle out until the March winds 
taunt me into another writing 
mood. 


—Clement Score, O.S.B. 
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The Servant of God, 
Brother Meinrad 


In the ancient abbey of Maria Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland there died in 
1925 a Benedictine monk, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, highly respected by 
his confreres for his virtuous life. 
His cause for beatification has been 
introduced at Rome, and The Grail 
has been chosen for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. The publication of favors 
obtained through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad will serve to ad- 
vance the cause of the saintly lay- 
brother. Accerdingly our readers 
who experience the help of Brother 
Meinrad’s intercession are asked to 
notify us of the facts by writing to 
The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
The Grail will select outstanding 
favors for publication. A picture of 
Brother Meinrad and a prayer for 
his canonization may be obtained by 
sending a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to The Grail Office. 


I wish to have a Mass offered for 
the canonization of Brother Mein- 
rad in thanksgiving for a favor. I 
had lost some valuable accounts and 
was very much worried. I called 
on Brother Meinrad to help. With- 
in three days the accounts were 
found and I wish to publicly ac- 
knowledge this favor. B.L.P., Mo. 


I would like to let you know that 
I have received many favors through 
the intercession of Brother Meinrad 
and many times he helped immedi- 
ately. I pray to him daily. L.Z., 
Wis. 
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I am sending five dollars in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad for 
averting what could have been a 
terrible disaster. My Christmas 
candle on the parlor mantel burned 
down and set fire to the wax orna- 
ments and was blazing away filling 
the room with smoke when I dis- 
covered it. The trimmed Christmas 
tree stood close to the mantel and it 
was frightening to see the flames 
darting toward it. 

As I began beating out the fire 
with my hands a piece of the flam- 
ing wax flew into my dress and ad- 
hered to a relic of Brother Meinrad. 
I feel that it was through Brother 
Meinrad’s protection that I was able 
to check the flames and was not 
burned in any way. 


M.M., New York 
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by Conrad Louis, O.S.B. 


From Passiontide to Easter 


HE lesson of Passiontide is best 
brought home to us from a 
direct study of the Passion of Our 
Lord in the Gospels of the Masses of 
the season. In them we contemplate 
the great example and model of 
Christian living, loving, and giving. 
Who can study such a lesson and 
not be jarred from a selfish, grudg- 
ing, soft, escapist way of life? In 
the light of these Gospels, who can 
hold back from seeking for ways to 
be a real Christian by serving, sac- 
rificing, and suffering for husband 
or wife, child or parent, brother or 
sister, relative or friend, or just 
anyone? 
Christ Himself gives us the truths 
He suffered to approve and ratify: 





The illustration on the opposite 
page aptly expresses the utter des- 
olation of Christ in His passion. 
The hands that had healed and 
blessed, the feet that had carried 
Him about doing good were nailed 
to the cross of shame. To complete 
the holocaust, even His garments 
were portioned out among His ex- 
ecutioners at the toss of the dice. 
Truly, He was despoiled of every- 
thing. 


“A new commandment I give you, 
that you love one another: that as I 
have loved you, you also have love 
for one another. For I have given 
you an example, that as I have done, 
so you also should do. By this will 
all men know that you are my dis- 
ciples, if you have love for one an- 
other.” (John 13:15, 34f) He has 
given us the heart of the lesson: 
that the Christian way of life is 
eminently a life of sacrifice for the 
sake of love, total offering of one’s 
self to God for one’s friends. 


As was noted in the conclusion of 
last month’s article, it takes courage 
and strength to follow Christ in His 
suffering—if only in study. Know- 
ing this, Mother Church presents 
her lesson in an encouraging way. 
She uses a kind of rhythm in alter- 
nating between the steadily more 
vivid picture of blood drenched Cal- 
vary and the joyful contemplation of 
the glorious triumph after the Cross 
on Easter morning. 

First she gives us a direct but 
quiet view of the Passion in its 
causes (Passion Sunday); then she 
encourages us with the brilliant pre- 
view of the ultimate triumph of 
Christ. (Blessing of the Palms). 
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Next we study the Passion directly 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew (Mass 
of Palm Sunday), St. Mark and St. 
Luke (Tuesday and Wednesday) ; 
but she consoles us with the great 
love of Christ, manifested in the in- 
stitution of the Memorial of His 
Passion and Death (Holy Thurs- 
day). Finally comes our most con- 
centrated study of Calvary in the 
cold-steel, bleak, and stark manner 
of Good Friday as Mother Church 
climaxes her Passiontide lesson in 
her most solemn and somber ritual 
by reliving St. John’s eyewitness ac- 
count from under the Cross. But 
again our sorrow is quickly turned 
to the joy of the Resurrection (Holy 
Saturday and Easter Sunday). . 


Beginning with Passion Sunday 
the crucifixes and statues are 
covered to call our attention all the 
more to the Passion by making us 
picture it in our minds more vividly, 
reminding us that the mighty drama 
of the Passion is under way, that 
Christ must now hide Himself from 
the fury of the Pharisees. 


The Gospel of the Mass records 
one of the crises in Our Lord’s en- 
counters with the leaders of the 
Jews. They oppose His teaching, 
His doctrine of love and salvation 
for all men. The Jews will put Him 
to death in defiance of this teaching. 
To them and to men of all ages He 
says: “If I speak the truth, why do 
you not believe me? He who is of 
God hears the word of God. The 
reason why you do not hear is that 
you are not of God.” He continues, 
“Amen, amen, I say to you, if any- 
one keeps my word, he will never see 
death.” The indisputable guarantee 
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for these words is given when He 
says so solemnly: “Amen, amen, I 
say to you, before Abraham came to 
be, I AM!” 

The Jews caught the full force of 
these words, announcing that Our 
Lord was equal to God, the One Who 
Is, Who, in His clearest self- revela- 
tion, had Moses reveal Him to the 
Jews as I AM (Exod. 3). If this is 
true, that He is God, then His doc- 
trine must be true. Realizing this, 
the Jews hastened to anticipate the 
Passion by stoning Our Lord to 
death. But He avoided them for a 
few more days. 

Our Lord speaks His words again 
to each one of us at Mass. Do we 
believe Him enough to follow Him 
through the coming two weeks and 
through life? We have the choice to 
make. But we are guided by Holy 
Mother Church in the Offertory 
prayer where she has us say: “I will 
confess Thee as Lord, resolve and 
swear to keep your words! Give me 
life according to your word.” 

As we receive His sacrificed Body 
in Holy Communion, we are made to 
realize that as often as we sacrifice 
ourselves in imitation of Him and 
in union with Him we commemorate 
and perpetuate His great act of love, 
His Passion (Communion). Having 
refreshed us in memory and in 
spirit, we feel Him close to help us 
on our ascent to Calvary (Post-Com- 
munion) . 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 


“Hosanna to the Son of David! 
Blessed is He Who comes in the 
name of the Lord! Glory and 
praise to Thee, Redeemer blest!” 


THE GRAIL 
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With these and similiar joyful 
strains, we are encouraged on Palm 
Sunday by the anticipation of Our 
Lord’s final triumph. Before we ex- 
perience the harrowing details of 
His great -lesson in humility, pa- 
tience, and suffering for love of 
men, as recorded in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, He gives us this 
glimpse of glory “Blessed is He 
Who comes in the name of the 
Lord.” 


The Passion Gospel is the ideal 
preparation for Mass, since it is in 
the Passion Gospel that the Canon 
of the Mass, especially the Consecra- 
tion, finds its historical and logical 
context. The words before Conse- 
eration, “Who the day before He 
suffered...” are inseparable from 
the Passion. In fact, they could be 
considered as a daily summary of 
the Passion up to the moment of 
Consecration. It is here at this 
point in the daily Mass that Our 
Lord steps into our narration of His 
life and re-enacts the First Mass as 
He says: “This is My Body...” 
Here He makes Himself available 
to us who are mindful of Him and 
united with Him so that by Him 
and with Him and in Him be to God 
the Father Almighty in the unity 
of the Holy, Ghost all honor and 
glory forever and ever (Canon of 
the Mass). 


In the details of the Passion, we 
have the model and ideal we are to 
follow. Because it is repeated four 
times, and especially in the personal 
recollections of St. John from his 
vantage place right beneath the 
Cross, we should have the picture 
of His body and His spirit graven 
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into our minds and souls. We con- 
template Him Whom we pledge our- 
selves to imitate in each offering of 
Holy Mass and in our daily lives. 


The example Our Lord gave in the 
Gospel of the Mass of Institution on 
Holy Thursday is one of mutual and 
almost menial service and _ self- 
sacrifice. The greatest love is proved 
in the greatest service, the total 
offering of self to God and neighbor. 


Here it might be of help to recall 
and integrate some of the reflections 
on the Mass which were offered in 
the initial articie of this series. It 
was pointed out that each Mass 
teaches ideals of self sacrifice for 
love of God and neighbor. But this 
can be more especially seen in the 
Masses of Passiontide. In His En- 
cyclical letter, Mediator Dei, our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII stresses 
the importance of participating more 
fully in the offering of the Mass 
by offering ourselves “as a victim” 
with Christ, as offering our bodies 
“a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing un- 
to God” (Rom, 12:1). “Greater love 
than this no one has, that one lay 
down his life for his friends” (John 
15:13) is a thought that should be 
ringing through our souls during the 
whole Mass. We should strive to of- 
fer ourselves so completely with 
Christ in the Mass, that the fruit of 
the Mass will be fully realized in 
our daily lives—where each day we 
find ourselves nailed on the cross of 
sacrifice. Then the liturgy could re- 
produce in our hearts through the 
Mystery of the Cross the likeness of 
the Divine Redeemer, as St. Paul ex- 
claims, “With Christ I am nailed 
to the Cross. I live, now not I, but 
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Christ lives in me.” (Pope Pius XII 
in Mediator Dei). 

“If you know these things,” Our 
Lord says, “blessed shall you be if 
you do them” (John 13:17)! 

After the Gospel of the Passion we 
humbly ask for grace to follow Him 
devotedly, being put to shame by His 
touching example (Secret). We too 
will sweat blood if necessary to live 
up to our “Fiat voluntas tua” (Thy 
will be done) as we receive Holy 
Communion and partake of the 
strength and love of the Heart of 
Christ. 


PALM SUNDAY 


The first prayer of the Palm Sun- 
day Mass brings out very well both 
the method and the lesson of the 
Church in these days as it reminds 
us that the humiliation, patience, 
and suffering of Jesus are the model 
and cause of our happy resurrection 
and eternal bliss. We are reminded 
that our imitation and participation 
in His life, sufferings, and death 
make us worthy to participate in His 
glorious Resurrection. The Resur- 
rection is the ultimate thought of 
the Church as she enters Holy Week 
and approaches the Passion. 


JOY OF THE RESURRECTION 


So it is that from the gloom of 
Good Friday we arise with Christ to 
the heights of Easter joy. Light 
finally triumphs over darkness. In 
looking back over our way from 
darkness into light, we begin to 
realize that Mother Church by alter- 
nating her accent from the price 
paid to the glory won, with the final 
accent on the glory puts across one 
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of the big lessons of the season, 
namely, that suffering and sacrifice 
are not the end of our lives but only 
the beginning. They are stepping 
stones to glory. Through trials, 
sufferings, and sacrifice, we come 
slowly but surely to the triumph of 
the risen Christ. 

The Easter Gospel is content to 
tell of the tremendous fact of His 
Resurrection, but the prayers of the 
Mass remind us that His Resurrec- 
tion is the pledge for our own 
awakening from the sleep of death 
(Collect and Secret). With this 
ideal in view, we hope to purge out 
the old leaven of selfishness and 
malice, those seeds of corruption, 
and put into our lives the new seeds 
of immortality, sincerity, truth, and 
unity in love (Collect, Epistle, and 
Post-Communion). The paschal 
wishes of Mother Church can best 
be summarized in her own words 
when she prays the Collects of the 
Wednesday and Friday’ after 
Easter: that we show forth in our 
lives what we profess outwardly in 
our faith—that we nail our hands 
and feet and hearts to the cross of 
self-immolation for God’s cause in 
imitation of the Christ of Holy 
Week—and that all who come to 
celebrate through Lent and Passion- 
tide the feast of Our Lord’s Resur- 
rection may deserve to enjoy the 
everlasting feast of heaven. 





THE GRAIL 
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PIETA 


The shadows of a noonday night 

Fall upon thy face, Madonna— 

And thy hands are tight with agony. 

Thy God hangs high above thee, 

Feeding the Tree with slow drops 

Of His bright blood. 

Thy God? Thy Son! 

This is the babe whose tiny fists 

Once clung to thy blue veil. 

Those eyes, bloodshot and fading, 

Once looked into thine; 

These lips now dry with thirst 

Once smiled and called thee, “Mother”. 

Yea! Clasp thy hands, Madonna! 

Look upwards at the body of thy God, 
thy Son, 

The body, once a very part of thee, 

And now the altar of mankind. 

And weep, Madonna! 

He has wept above the city’s crested hills, 

And on the follies of its people. 

Weep, Madonna; consummatum est. 

Thy blue robe flutters to the blackened earth, 

And from thy lips a sob comes forth, by Ann Burns 

Floats into the Infinite, and settles there— 

A full-blown rose at Heaven’s gate. 
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T is important for us to bear 
always in mind that we learn 
Our Lord as He was, and there- 
fore as He is, wholly from the 
Gospels. Other Lives of, Him, 
other writings, books of medita- 
tion and the like, may help us to 
interpret Him; they may give us 
the fruit of the discoveries of 
others; but in the end even the 
most inspired and the most living 
of these must be referred back 
to the Gospels; if their picture 
differs from that given by Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, then 
however beautiful and fascinating 
and elevating it may be, it is not 
Jesus Christ, but some fine fancy 
of an artist’s imagination. On 
this account, whatever else one 
may read and study—Lives of 
Christ, works on the spiritual life, 
mystical books, the letters and 
other writings of saints, great 
biographies, inspiriting histories, 
records of martyrs, subtlest the- 
ology, annals of the Church, 


RELIGIOUS BOOK SELECTION 


The Personality 


poetry the most sublime—all, it 
may be, written to enlarge and 
deepen our concept of Our Lord 
—still one can never lay aside the 
constant reading of the Gospel; 
the constant following of Him 
through their pages who alone, 
and in them alone, is set before 
us infallibly as the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 

And, in fact, in them we have 
enough; not, it is true, enough to 
satisfy our human curiosity, for 
we are keen, almost beyond en- 
durance, to know everything that 
can be known, even to the most 
trivial detail, about this “most 
beautiful among the sons of 
men”; but enough to form a per- 
fect picture, nay more, enough to 
bring up before us a living reali- 
ty, the study of which will occupy 
us all our lives, will occupy all 
men all their lives, and even at 
the end the mine will not be ex- 
hausted. 

Let us but look for Him there, 


Selected from the pamphlet, A More Excellent Way, by Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 
A Grail Publication, St. Meinrad, Indiana.  10¢. 
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by Alban Goodier, S.J. 


of Sesus 


allowing other books to help us as 
they may, but not making them 
our final source, and we shall find 
Him for ourselves. We shall find 
this Man, Jesus, stamped from the 
beginning with a strange direct- 
ness and clarity of vision, which 
nothing can ever divert, or draw 
aside, or make to falter; He could 
meet His mother’s tears with a 
direct reply: “Did you not know 
that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” the remonstrance of 
John the Baptist, the first of 
saints, with the check: “Suffer it 
to be so; for so it becometh us to 
fulfil all justice” ; to the end there 
is never any confusion, any doubt- 
ful understanding; He walks 
through life and death knowing 
always what would be. 


We shall find Him next, as a 
natural concomitant to this, al- 
ways clear, and firm, and decisive 
in His judgments, speaking al- 
ways “as one having authority,” 
always so that His enemies were 
forced to exclaim: “Never has any 
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man spoken as this man speaks”; 
unhesitating, true, no matter what 
the circumstances against Him, no 
matter how men heckled Him, how 
they tried “to catch him in his 
speech,” no matter what tact He 
was at times compelled to employ. 


We shall find Him unerring in 
His estimates of men; He is never 
deceived or drawn away by a 
surface impression, never yields 
unduly, or against His better 
judgment, to occasion, never con- 
founds evil with misfortune; but 
distinguishes truth from false- 
hood, real evil from real good, the 
canker at the root of human life 
from the mere withered branches, 
the “things that are for the real 
peace” of men as opposed to make- 
believe forms; He discriminates 
between reality and truth in all 
alike, whether in the heart of a 
disciple or in that of an enemy, 
in the saint or in the sinner, in 
the believer or the pagan, the con- 
ventionally good, those who pass 
muster among men, or the out- 
cast criminal. 


This stamp of utter, unerring 
certainty and of absolute trusi- 
worthiness because of certainty, 
is the first trait we discover. 
Alongside of this we shall find 
Him the tenderest of hearts, a 
father, a mother, a brother, a 
sister, a true and not a patron- 
izing or condescending friend, the 
exact equal of each and all, with 
an individual understanding and 
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sympathy for every heart that 
opens out before Him, yet never 
does He confuse one with another, 
never does He weary of one in 
preference for another, much less 
exclude one for the sake of an- 
other, never is the love or interest 
of anyone diminished because He 
has love for so many. On the 
other hand, never is He weak, or 
overindulgent, or soft, or too 
blinded by affection to see the 
evil or the limitations of His be- 
loved. He gives love lavishly and 
to all who will have it, even the 
most debarred from human love, 
yet none would call Him languid 
or sentimental; He wins love from 
those who are conquered by His 
presence, because He is so true, 
so strong, so selfless in purpose, 
so single-minded, so unable to de- 
ceive. Men might call Him by 
bad names; they might accuse 
Him of other evil deeds; they 
might say that He worked by 
Beelzebub, that He was possessed, 
that He was an imposter, that He 
blasphemed; they could never say, 
though He loved so much and 
showed it, though His iove went 
out to the most loathsome and ab- 
horred so that some took scandal, 
that this His love was ever other 
than understanding, and true, and 
generous, and enduring, and up- 
lifting, and in itself perfect. 


Again, we shall find Him ever 
constant. He has a definite work 
to do, a definite life to live and 
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death to die—that is written on 
every page of the record, in His 
journeys, in His teaching, in His 
attitude to men, as much as it is 
constantly and repeatedly  ex- 
pressed in His words—and never 
for a moment does He swerve in 
its accomplishment. Failure may 
depress Him, but He does not 
despond; opposition may alter His 
plan, but it does not slacken His 
effort; malice does not embitter 
Him; deceit, falsehood, trickery, 
deliberate misconstruction of His 
words or actions, desertion, 
treacherous friends, faithless or 
weak-kneed companions, fruitless- 
ness of all He may do, even de- 
liberate rejection—none of these 
things can lessen His endeavor, 
make His hand tremble, or the 
feet on the mountains falter. 
None of these things can alter 
Him; always and _ everywhere, 
from beginning to end, He is the 
same; He seems to give no 
thought to consequences, or fruits, 
or reward; whatever the results, 
He has a work to do, and the do- 
ing of the work is all that He con- 
siders; He labors, not looking for 
reward; toils, not demanding 
rest; steadily He walks through 
life to His goal, “giving testimony 
of the truth,” “speaking as one 
having authority,” always “going 
about doing good,” to all alike, 
deserving and undeserving, friend 
and enemy, alien and ally, who 
will deign to accept from Him the 
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blessing He strews along His path 
as He goes. 


With these three, His absolute 
truth of understanding, His 
boundless, tender heart, His con- 
stancy in action, we shall find 
Him, as a necessary consequence, 
looking out on men with infinitely 
tender eyes. Never a human be- 
ing comes within His horizon, but 
He looks through it with the eyes, 
of accurate judgment it may be, 
but infinitely tempered by love; 
with intimate understanding He 
interprets it, with the welcome of 
friendship He receives it; there 
is not a good thought thinkable 
about it, not a good interpretation 
possible to put upon its wayward 
deeds, but that thought and that 
interpretation will have found a 
place in His mind. While others 
find reason justly to condemn, He 
will find reason to save; while 
justice puts a limit to the time of 
repentance, and permits the law 
to run its course, He will wait till 
the very last moment, and in the 
end will rescue. He does not com- 
pel men; He has too much regard 
for them to drive. He offers them 
Himself and awaits the issue: 
when they look wistfully He in- 
vites them to draw near; once or 
twice only does He make the first 
step, usually He leaves that to 
them; but when they do come 
near, when they do let Him see 
that they want Him, then His 
eyes glisten, and His heart ex- 
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pands, and His hand opens, and 
there is interest, and sympathy 
and longing in every look and 
gesture; He was never so near 
seeming foolish, as when some 
pleading soul showed that it be- 
lieved and responded, and the key 
was thus applied to the flood- 
gates of His bursting affection. 


These are four main lines that 
go behind the portrait of Him 
“that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bosra, this 
beautiful one in his robe, walking 
in the greatness of his strength,” 
as the four Gospels consistently 
describe Him. This is He who, 
when the Evangelist himself en- 
deavors to depict Him in the ab- 
stract, can only be summed up in 
the words of the Prophet: “The 
bruised reed he shall not break, 
and smoking flax he shall not ex- 
tinguish”; yet whom that same 
Prophet also called “Wonderful, 
Counsellor, God the Mighty, the 
Father of the world to come, the 
Prince of Peace.” We see Him 
clearly enough before us, and we 
know we are not mistaken; this 
Man of firm, unflinching manner, 
yet with not a shadow of hard- 
ness; grave in His looks, inspiring 
silence, yet with it something that 
attracts; an eye that looks out to 
long distances, yet not a soul feels 
itself passed over; glistening as 
through tears, yet strong as the 
eye of an eagle; a lip that 
trembles as the lip of a quivering 

















maiden, yet so firm set that the 
weakest has courage from its 
strength. We see Him wrapt in 
deep thought, speaking words that 
set the wisest pondering, yet 
withal in such simplicity that the 
children understand Him; looking 
out beyond the limit of life, yet 
not a flower in the field or a bird 
of the air, or an outcast cripple on 
the roadside is forgotten; with a 
toiler’s hand, and brain, and heart, 
and ambition consumed with 
eagerness for labor, yet ever ready 
to yield up His task when His 
companionship is needed; con- 
sumed with zeal for His Father’s 
house, with zeal for truth and 
justice, yet patient and pitiful 
even as He smites, gentle as the 
gentlest mother. 


All this we see and much more: 
the love of loneliness, though “his 
delights are to be with the chil- 
dren of men”; the love of prayer, 
though He cannot tear Himself 
from the crowd, not even to take 
food; the love of peace, though 
His days are one long warfare; 
the love, seen in His very outside 
behavior, to be one with all men, 
though He could not keep from 
them that which prompted them 
to make Him their king. But it 
is useless to carry on the por- 
trayal; we go on and on, the fasci- 
nation grows, at each new step 
we see more and more, for He is 
utterly transparent; and yet at 
every point at which we stop we 
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feel that we have said nothing. 
The Evangelists knew Him better 
than we, and they did not venture 
to describe Him. They were con- 
tent to let Him walk through their 
narrative, preaching the Kingdom, 
healing the sick, having compas- 
sion on the multitude, or retiring 
into the mountain to pray, know- 
ing well that in so doing He would 
not be lost amid the details; His 
personality would be too great for 
that; they know they would, in 
their simple story of simple fact, 
leave behind them that on which 
all generations would ponder, yet 
which they would never exhaust. 
And indeed it is so. The more 
we contemplate it, look at it with 
believing eyes, warmed by love, 
stirred by hope and trust, the 
more vivid does the portrait grow, 
the more living are the features. 
They are, we know them; “we 
have found him whom our soul 
loveth, we have held him and will 
not let him go.” Other portraits 
help, copies, facsimiles, drawn by 
more recent artists; but all these 
have their limitations, some have 
their exaggerations, none are ex- 
actly accurate; all have what life 
they possess from the _ great 
original, and only in so far as 
they reproduce its fire have they 
any inspiration in themselves. 
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BY HELEN HEMBERGER 


AITING for a bus on a 

busy, downtown corner one 
Saturday morning, I watched a 
car being maneuvered hastily into 
a parking place. In it were a 
mother and three children. Alight- 
ing, Mom made a dash for a near- 
by drug store. She came back 
with four comic books which she 
distributed to her brood. 





What are your 
children reading? 


Here is one mother’s plan 
for counteracting the current mania 
for comics and TV. 


“Here’s two for you Joey. See 
that Sue and Bill behave and stay 
in the car. These will keep you 
busy till I get back.” She hurried 
away to do the morning’s errands, 
mindful only that she had pro- 
vided them with something to 
keep them quiet for a time; for- 
getting that her duty as a mother 
required that she know what sort 
of reading came into their hands. 
A matter of conscience? Such a 
thought never crossed her mind. 


I couldn’t help thinking how 
much better it would have been 
for the children if she had passed 
out a bromide to put them to 
sleep. Its effect would have been 
only temporary, affecting only the 
body. Could she say as much for 
those lurid covered tales of horror 
and phantasy? Many, like this 
mother, never consider the harm 
being done, until some child puts 
a rope about his playmate’s neck 
and hangs him in emulation of the 
gaudy cloaked hero of the comics. 
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Such actions are then condemned. 
But the mental effects of bad 
reading may not put in an ap- 
pearance until years later. 


In this modern age of planned 
events from birth to death, when 
almost every happening in human 
life is anticipated and prepared 
for, why have so many parents 
missed “planned reading” for 
their children? Their schooling, 
musical education and recreation 
are provided for months, even 
years, in advance. But what of 
their reading? 


Wouldn’t it be interesting if it 
were possible to make an accurate 
survey and determine what per- 
centage of the psychiatric dis- 
turbance so prevalent in our 
country today was a result of bad 
reading? 

There are so many worthwhile 
books and magazines for children 
on the market that there is no ex- 
cuse for laxity on the part of 
parents. Good books are inex- 
pensive and obtainable at ten cent 
stores, drug stores and often 
grocery stores. In earlier times 
this was not the case; but the 
comic book had not put in its ap- 
pearance and consequently was 
not the menace it is today. Then, 
a child received two or three good 
books at Christmas time which 
were read over and over until he 
knew them by heart. There were 
the heartwarming stories of 
Jesus and his Blessed Mother in 


the Bible; there were the singable 
Mother Goose rhymes, twinkling 
fairy tales that cast a rosy hue 
over the child’s world. Alice In 
Wonderland was a charmer, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol a “best seller,” and 
Louisa Alcott’s Littie Women a 
must on every girl’s list. Every 
boy knew Penrod, The Good Bad 
Boy and Tom Playfair. Who can 
ever forget the charm of Steven- 
son’s Child’s Garden of Verses? 
We cut our eye-teeth on the un- 
pronounceable names in Heidi 
and loved every bit of it. How 
can we let our children miss 
them? They were the pattern- 
setters of reading tastes for 
generations. Will we let “comics” 
take their place? 


“But my Janie wouldn’t pass 
her time with them,” Mrs. Lax 
declares. Then, what sort of read- 
ing has Janie become accustomed 
to? What type of story did you 
select when you did her reading 
for her? Funny papers and 
comics? If the answer is “yes” 
then don’t blame: Janie for lack 
of interest in worthwhile reading, 
now. You have set her pattern 
of reading enjoyment and you 
will have to break it. 


It won’t be easy; but a good be- 
ginning could be made by sub- 
scribing to magazines which carry 
something of value between their 
covers, something to stimulate 
right thinking and feeling. At 
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first, it may be necessary to read 


them with her. Plan discussions 
about them to arouse her lagging 





interest. Eendeavor to get other 
rents interested. Start a neigh- 
horhood circulating library, each 
named buying a book or two a 
month. In a short time there will 
be interesting books and maga- 
tines for Janie to exchange with 
her friends. This will create 
greater interest than any other 
ethod. 
If you feel incapable of judging 
hat is good reading, consult your 
Catholic librarian or your child’s 
teacher. 


Experience has made 




































































their assistance and guidance in- 
valuable. 


Encourage your child to acguire 
pride in his growing library by 
offering some coveted book as a 
reward for good behavior or as a 
party prize instead of sweets or 
worthless toys. 


Plan to make worthwhile read- 
ing your child’s enrched food for 
thought. Results will be gratify- 
ing: Ideals will be higher, psy- 
chiatric fees and juvenile delin- 
quency figures will be lower. 
What could pay greater divi- 
dends ? 


This is Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Noah 


You know what hap- 
pened to them. But 
you'll never guess how 
delightfully their story 
can be told until you 
have seen the picture 
book, Noah's Ark, by 
Marie-Celeste Fadden. 
There are blank pages 
for the efforts of bud- 
ding artists which the 
illustrations will surely 
inspire. $2.00 


Order from Grail Office 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 




































MOVIE OF THE MONTH 
by Seamus Fleming 


HERE is a general tendency 
among critics to sneer at ad- 
venture movies; you know, the “It’s 
good for its type, but—” sort of re- 
view. This annoys me, because some 
of my more enjoyable hours of 
movie-going have been spent at ad- 
venture movies, and to sneer at my 
enjoyments is to sneer at my taste. 
This I will not stand for. 


There are several adventure films 
going the rounds at the moment, at 
least one of them, a British film, 
“King Solomon’s Mines”, being a 
thoroughly worthwhile production. 
This is one of the multi-million- 
dollar productions, and, since most 
such productions are almost a com- 
plete waste, it comes as a pleasant 
surprise to find one where the money 
was well spent. 


The story is an old one, taken 
from one of H. Rider Haggard’s 
epics about Allan Quartermain, the 
Great White Hunter, played by 
Stewart Granger. It concerns a 
girl, played by Deborah Kerr, and 
her brother, Richard Carlson, who 
seek Quartermain’s aid in finding 
her husband, lost in a search for the 
fabled mines of King Solomon. The 
major portion of the picture is a 
record of the safari across Africa to 
the mines. 

Haggard was that oddity among 
modern adventure writers, a good 
writer. His books are written in a 


King Solomon's Mines 
Kim 

Cyrano de Bergerac 
The Vatican 


sober, factual style, but with a gi 
for vivid detail, so that the wierdest 
stories come alive, become real an 
possible. The movie has not qui 
caught this gift. As a result, wh 
was the climax of Haggard’s sto 
the discovery of the mines and th 
descendants of King Solomon’ 
soldiers, still defending his treasu 
house more than a thousand ye 
after his death, is necessarily playe 
down. 


In its place, the movie version pre 
sents two threads of interest—th 
trip itself and the growing love be 
tween the girl and the hunter. Th 
latter is somewhat of an innovation 
though Haggard was not averse 
love interest in his stories, it wa 
always strictly subordinate to t 
adventurous aspect. The movi 
keeps it subordinate, but not 
much so as Haggard would. Ho 
ever, in a way, the romantic inte 
is important, mainly in contrast 


the general trend of American fi duty 
i Th 
The situation, roughly, is this: growi: 


girl is seeking her husband, pri 
cipally because his expedition was 
species of desertion; he had 
treated her and abused her; she 
longer loves him. An American 
would have a lovely time with su 
a situation—the girl would be 
joicing he was gone, and engaging i 
violent flirtation with every 
available. 
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tewart Granger, Deborah Kerr, and Richard Carlson in a tense moment 


their search for King Solomon's Mines. 


In this film, however, she is 
ing the seur-h as a matter of 
ience; she feels guilty about not 

ing her liusband and considers it 


duty to make every effort to find 


Through the film, one can see 
growing love between her and 
rtermain, but strangely enough, 
this day and age, they both re- 

her she is married to another 
, and act accordingly. I have 
idea that this is due to the fact 
t the British produced the movie; 
y are extremely slow in catching 
American attitude that the mar- 
e contract is made to be broken, 
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on any available grounds. For 
them, even a hint of marital in- 
fidelity is very bad taste; if a couple 
are incompatible, that is too bad, but 
they are still married. It is a most 
refreshing change from the view in 
this country, fostered to some degree 
by our films, that cracker crumbs in 
bed are sufficient to put asunder 
what God has bound together. 
The other virtue of the movie, as 
I say, is the trip itself—and here is 
where the big budget comes in. 
Africa is still, to a large extent, a 
wild continent, and the camera 
makes the most of it. The animals 
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Deborah Kerr and Stewart Granger 


and the natives are the real stars of 
the picture. Practically every ani- 
mal in the jungle seems to be in the 
picture, singly and enmasse—and 
they are wonderful. There are stam- 
pedes, hunts, elephant herds, boa 
constrictors; the whole magnificent 
zoo turned loose for the color 
camera. And the natives are mar- 
vellous, too. In this film, you see the 
real natives, not Hollywood extras 
hired by the day, and the movie is 
quite willing to divert itself from 
the plot for a while to watch a 
tribal dance or a hunting party. The 
sound track contains some fascinat- 
ing examples of African music. In- 
stead of treating them as mere back- 
ground, this film considers the 
Africans as people. The result is a 
fine picture—not deep, but good. 


SEES 
About the other M-G-M release in 
the adventure line, I am not so en- 


thusiastic. “Kim” was a fine story, 
in Kipling’s best style, but I am 
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afraid the film doesn’t do it justice. 
The plot is set in India, and concerns 
a half-breed boy and a British spy 
who foil a plot to overthrow the 
Empire. There are lots of fights, 
assassins, and even, as the ads say, 
an “earth-shaking avalanche.” How- 
ever, the British spy is played by 
Errol Flynn, who is totally unable to 
act, and the film sacrifices some of 
Kipling’s story-telling genius to 
spectacles. 


However, I suppose by now most 
movie-goers have become accustomed 
to a lack of acting in their adventure 
movies—a sad state, but a common 
one—and there is a good deal of ac- 
tion and some fine scenic effects, 
provided by India, rather than 
Hollywood. It isn’t a must, but it 
would prebably provide an amusing 
evening. 


Both these films are rated un- 
objectionable for the whole family. 


SEES 


Kramer Productions, which made 
“Champion” and “The Men”, have 
just released their production off 
“Cyrano de Bergerac”, starring Jose 
Ferrer, who also appeared in a re 
cent stage production of the play. 
I fail to see why he has received s0 
many rave notices, unless they are 
due to the fact that there has been 
no other recent production of “Cy- 
rano” with which to compare him. I 
like “Cyrano”, both the man and the 
play, but I don’t like Ferrer’s per- 
formance. He underplays continual- 
ly, and this is one drama which 
should not be underplayed; he talks 
too fast, and Rostand’s lines were 
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written to be heard, not hurried. 

Nonetheless, I would advise you to 
see the film, for the play, not the 
acting, for want of a better version. 
“Cyrano” isn’t a great play, but it 
is a good one, and better than most 
of the writing in the movies today; 
it is a play in the old romantic tra- 
dition, which considered love and 
honor more important than money, 
foolishly enough, and should, I 
think, be part of any liberal self- 
education. 

HK ERK KE 

There is a brief, but important 
short-subject entitled “The Vatican” 
available at present, which is noth- 
ing more than a color-film tour of 
the City, the Sistine Chapel, St. 
Peter’s, the other high points of our 
spiritual capitol, and a brief audi- 
ence with the Holy Father himself. 
We will, of course, welcome the day 
when some enterprising producer 
will present us with a full-length 
portrait; until then, those of us who 
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The Priest 


Louisville 
The Seminarian 


The Brother 


25¢ a copy, $1.00 for 5 copies, $18.00 for 100 
copies. Order from the Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


his reward 
The Sister 
The Nurse 
Are you? 
MARCH, 1951 


the diocesan priest in prayer and action—a look into 
the priestly life—by a priest of the Archdiocese of 


“what do you do in a Seminary?” The answer is given 
in word and picture by two seminarians 
“why be a Brother?”—his call, his nobility, his work, 


“just give us Sisters!” the Bishops exclaim. 
about a Sister’s life in picture and story 

One out of every three American girls is interested in 
one of womanhood’s proudest professions—nursing. 






































KIM. Errol Flynn and Dean Stock- 
well thwart Russian plot to seize 
India. 


are unlikely to be able to make the 
trip to the Holy Door in person 
should make every effort to see such 
synopses as this one. 


Much 
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Good Reading 


MANY-COLORED FLEECE. By 
Sister Mariella Gable, 0.S.B. 
Sheed & Ward, Inc., 830 Broad- 
way, New York 3, N. Y. 336 pp. 
$3.50. 


In its advertising column in the 
“New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review” (Dec. 3, 1950, p. 40) Sheed 
& Ward has this honest comment for 
the prospective reader of Many- 
Colored Fleece: “You will discover 
both that Catholic short story 
writers have grown up and that non- 
Catholics have taken to writing 
about Catholics with new under- 
standing.” Just because of that 
discovery, the one misgiving that the 
reader will have in laying aside the 
book will be that so many other 
readers, non-Catholic and Catholic 
alike, will not have shared it. 

For two reasons ought this col- 
lection of short stories to be among 
every representative selection of 
Catholic books: 1) because it brings 
together just about the best stories 
“by and about Catholics” that have 
been recently published; 2) because 
the stories, together with their in- 
valuable introduction and _ briefly 
prefaced notes, offer concrete evi- 
dence and a clear-cut criterion of 
what Catholic fiction can and should 
be. 
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Since her publication in 1942 
They Are People, an anthology 
stories about nuns, monks an 
priests, Sister Mariella has stood ‘ 
an authority on Catholic _fiction}'®5S!0" 


has assumed a commanding influen 
over Catholic writing, which is final 
ly beginning to find its central pla 
in modern literature. Now, with th 


Catholic writers and readers ove 
the English-speaking world, she h 


little surprised to find that a num 
of non-Catholic writers like Jo 
Steinbeck are among the authors. Ha?roblen 
will be more surprised to learn signific: 
not one of the stories was produ 
by a Catholic publisher. Instead, al “shenal 
were published in secular books on™ al 
magazines: The New Yorker, 
Atlantic, The Woman’s Home Co 
panion. 


kinds of human _ individuals. 
though we all are God’s sheep, ouNwell-wr 
individual characters and conditio: 
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eause the fleece to seem “many- 

colored” —fundamentally, as the edi- 
jr indicates, in relation to God, our 
lives are either black or white. The 
larger proportion of the stories are 
about priests and religious, pictured, 
however, in their human character. 
¥ortunately, this proportion is much 
less than in Sister Mariella’s first 
two collections. Now we can read 
labout the conflicts that are found in 
42 oflt layman’s personal life, in the rela- 
ions of man and wife and their 
ildren, and in the social condition 
ated by color and creed and pro- 














me with a greater degree, as 
“Yung Mari Li” and “Trouble with 
e Union”; some with a lesser de- 
“Song Without Words” and 
nonfSanta Lucia.” But no story is 
itten just for laughs. We laugh 
these men and women and chil- 


are men, women and children. 


Every story included centers on a 
not gmal part in life. We may wonder 
y one or the other piece was 
sen. For instance, the old sister’s 


conflict in the other stories. The 
.d, alj Shenanigans” in “Yung Mari Li” 
seem absurd and unreal, unless, per- 


to the Irish spirit and manners 
which are involved. With such ex- 
ceptions being made, naturally 
lmough, according to each reader’s 
manyipersonal attitudes and interests, the 

Aljellection as a whole promises a 
» @ well-written and pleasurable story 
a MARCH, 1951 
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each time it is picked up for reading. 
Certain stories have classic quali- 
ty. The editor by preference places 
“The Devil in the Desert” and “The 
Hint of an Explanation” first and 
last because of their spiritual depth. 
But several others will probably gain 
more popular acclaim and achieve 
greater effect. The miracle of Gua- 
dalupe will never be more simply 
and exquisitely told than it is by 
Steinbeck in “Miracle of Tepayac.” 
In connection with the mystery of 
pain and physical evil “Baa-Baa, 
Black Sheep” tenderly reveals how 
God is good even to the hero-chap- 
lain whom the war has turned into 
a mental case. The utter baseness 
and brutish stupidity that creates 
hate and prejudice through a dif- 
ference of skin color bares itself in 
the shocking tale “Home.” And in 
“Missis Flinders” all the horror and 
revulsion which attends the crime of 
abortion settles over the life of the 
wife who would never become a 
woman and the husband who would 
never become a man because of the 
perverted act. (These latter two 
stories are better omitted by the 
“immature and narrow readers.’’) 


Many-Colored Fleece can be read 
in two different ways. As a literary 
study, it can be read just as edited: 
the introduction first, the prelimi- 
nary notes and then the various 
stories. But, as a source of literary 
pleasure, each story should be read 
and enjoyed by itself for what it is. 
Afterwards—and this, too, will be 
for pleasure as well as for profit— 
the introduction can be mastered and 
the notes studied, so that the reader 
will the more fully realize what a 
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rich experience his reading has been, 
and why. 
—Jude Woerdeman, O.S.B. 


THE VATICAN AND ITS ROLE 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By 
Charles Pichon. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 3882 pp. 
$4.50. 
This history of ecclesiastical 


power and influence in world affairs, 
originally written in French, comes 
to us in the translation of Jean 
Misrahi, a Fordham University pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages. The 
author of the work writes with the 
background of one intimately fami- 
liar with Vatican problems, per- 
sonages, and methods, and _ the 
translator has lost none of the 
clarity and force of the original 
writer. The word “Vatican” does 
not denote exclusively the diplomatic 
corps of the Holy See, but includes 
the entire Church working through 
its hierarchy, from Supreme Pontiff 
to the most humble missionary in re- 
mote lands, for the salvation of 
souls. 

Disregarding the chapter divisions 
we find in the book a study of three 
aspects of the Church’s activity. 
The first part is a summary of 
Church history from Apostolic days 
to Pope Pius IX, with emphasis on 
the Primacy of Peter and the sub- 
‘ordinate status of other patriarchs. 

Christ established His Church as 
a perfect society, strictly called such, 
that is, as regards its end, directly 
subordinate to no other society and 
possessing in itself all the means 
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necessary for attaining its end. By 
reason of both its specific purpose 
and means, it is not confined with- 
in any territorial limits, nor subject 
to any civil government; it rises 
above all earthly governments. Like 
all societies it is composed of living 
men, whence it must be visible. Like; 
them, too, it must have its code of 
laws, its executive officers, its cere- 
monial and observances. But it 
differs from other human societies in 
this, that it is supernatural in its 
origin, purpose, and means, yet with- 
al, a visible polity like the secular’ 
polities among which it exists. 
Secondly, the Church is a constitu- 
tional monarchy centering around 
the Papacy—the Primacy of juris- 
diction vested in St. Peter and his 
successor, and embracing all the 
particular churches or dioceses of 
the world somewhat after the man- 
ner in which each diocese embraces 
all the different parishes into which 
it is divided. Christ is Himself the 
King, but has appointed St. Peter 
and his successors to the Roman See 
as His lawful Vicars on earth. The 
struggle to maintain this position 
through the days of the Roman 
downfall, the period of Lay Investi- 
ture, Neo-Caesarism, Nationalism, 
the Reformation and later, is de- 
scribed in the first part of the book. 


Naturally this history is very 
sketchy, but invaluable as a prelimi- 
nary study to the operations of the 
Holy See. One familiar with Church 
history will grasp the many impot- 
tant allusions that are necessarily 
reduced to a parenthesis or a pass- 
ing reference. One who is not ac 
quainted with Church history will 
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sense the force of argument but will 
not, of course, understand the full 
import of all the references. The 
second part of the book is a study of 
the Oriental Churches, Protestant- 
ism, and Anglicanism, in their origin 
and in their relation to the Holy See. 
Again the treatment is of necessity 
somewhat sketchy, but sympathetic 
in an uncompromising way to those 
whose return to their Father’s 
House is always the tender concern 
of the Holy See. The treatment of 
the Oriental Churches is a prepara- 
tion for the third part of the book, 
which deals with Moscow and the 
Vatican, really Moscow and religion 
—Catholic religion in particular. 


To us who have grown accustomed 
to tales of horror running through 
the last two decades and more of 
European history, the condensed ac- 
count of all this cruelty in the fight 
against religion is disturbing anew. 
It arouses us from torpor and brings 
to our minds with renewed force the 
horrible catastrophe now threatening 
the rest of the civilized world. 


M. Charles Pichon has deftly 
shown the position of the Vatican in 
world affairs in history, particularly 
during and after the first World 
War, and has shown how those who 
cannot or will not understand so 
great a force for peace are today 
preventing the Holy See from using 
its good offices for that purpose. 
The Eastern Schism and the rise of 
Protestantism are two major causes 
for this opposition. However, it is 
not the purpose of the author to 
plead the use of the Vatican for 
peace, but to show the need of the 
Catholic Church as a_ unifying 
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principle of East and West, if there 
is to be world -peace. 
—Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


RECOLLECTION, By Antonin 
Gilbert Sertillanges, O.P. Trans- 
lated by the Dominican Nuns of 
Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo 
Park, Cal. The Declan X. McMul- 
len Co., Inc., 22 Park Place, New 
York 7, N.Y. 235 pp. $1.50. 
The translators are slowly doling 

out to us the writings of this great 

French Dominican, Pére Antonin 

Gilbert Sertillanges (1863-1948). 
When death claimed the 85-year- 

old friar, he had secured for himself 

a place among the avant-garde in 

the fields of Sociology, Philosophy 

and Theology. His had been one of 
the leading spirits in the revival of 

Thomistic studies in the France of 

the first part of this century. While 

holding the chair of philosophy at 
the Institut Catholique at Paris, 
editing La Revue Thomiste, writing 
his many books, or preaching to 
great audiences at Notre Dame or 
the Madeleine, always and every- 
where he was cauterizing the wounds 
of modern society with the steady 
flame of Thomistic principles. Caus- 
tic and outspoken, he reaped much 
criticism. But no one could ever 
doubt the sincerity of his devotion 
to Truth, Veritas, the motto of his 

Order. 

This present work, Recollection 
(Recueillement), was originally pub- 
lished in French in 1944, Pére Ser- 
tillanges being 81 years old. It is 
avowedly a devotional work. You 
won’t need to have a course in phi- 
losophy tucked away in the back of 
your mind before picking it up. 
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The book preceeds quite simply. A 


major topic is selected, such as 
“Destiny,” or “Self-Knowledge,” and 
this heading is in turn broken down 
into small chapters of general in- 
terest. Each of these chapters is to 
serve as matter for a brief spiritual 
reading, or as topic matter for a 
meditation. None is more than three 
pages long. 

There is nothing methodical or 
calculated about all this. The ex- 
pansion of a subject seems to follow 
the fancy of the author. His treat- 
ment is intense, poetic, even fiery at 
times, and never boring. Through- 
out the book, the focal point to which 
he constantly returns is the Chris- 
tian vocation. “Vocation is a man’s 
very strength, his internal source of 
energy. But let him beware! It is 
stronger than he; if he follows it, it 
carries him; if he resists it, it breaks 
him.” 

Of special merit are the first and 
last divisions of the book. The first 
topic, “Myself,” shows how a man is 
identified with his thought life. As 
a great philosopher, Pére Sertil- 
langes was well qualified to handle 
this theme, and he does it sublimely. 
As a failing man of 81, he was pre- 
pared to write with a certain poig- 
nancy the final section of the book, 
which is a long “Meditation on 
Death.” 

Your enjoyment of the book will 
depend on keeping two things in 
mind. First, this is not a book to 
be read straight through, but a com- 
panion for fifteen minutes of quiet 
reading and prayerful reflection. 
Then, even this has to be qualified, 
for this is spiritual reading with 
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a definite Gallic 


vivaciousness. 
Throughout, it is intensely personal, 


probing, reaching deep into the 
workings of the heart and mind, 
after the manner of a Bernanos, 
Mauriac or Bloy. 
—Hilary Ottensmeyer, O.S.B. 
THE ROMAN RITUAL. Volume 
I: “The Sacraments and Proces- 
sions.” Translated and edited, 
with introduction and notes, by 
the Rev. Philip T. Weller. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 400 North 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
607 pp. $8.75. 


The Church has always insisted 
that her Liturgy be explained to the 
faithful. The Decrees of Trent and 
the “Catechismus Romanus” defi- 
nitely instruct pastors in this duty, 
namely, that the faithful must know 
the meaning of both prayers and 
ceremonies used for the Sacraments. 
Each Sacrament should mean, for 
those who receive it, an intelligent 
and fruitful sharing in the life of 
Christ and His Church. 

The almost universal neglect of 
this wise precept has brought sad 
results. The treasures of the Roman 
Ritual have remained too much 
locked up, hidden—in so far as their 
full significance is concerned—from 
the majority of the faithful. A poor 
substitute may be found in sketchy 
catechisms and devotional books, 
whose doctrine is not always “Mens 
Ecclesiae.” 

Father Weller’s excellent transla- 
tion of the sections of the Roman 
Ritual that deal with the Sacraments 
and liturgical processions is a wel- 
come remedy for a deplorable condi- 
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tion. The Roman Ritual is no longer 
a sealed book in this new transla- 
tion. Father Weller presents the 
prayers, instructions, and rubrics of 
the Roman Ritual in a vernacular 
that is easy to read and free from 
stiff and stilted Latin idioms. The 
original Latin text faces the English 
translation throughout the book, and 
the Gregorian musical notation is 
given with the Latin text. Although 
the translation is not a strictly 
literal one, it does not become merely 
a paraphrase. Great care, is taken 
to give the reader the true meaning 
of the content found in these parts 
of the Ritual. However, there are 
some passages—for example, Infant 
Baptism, No. 4—that are more an 
interpretation than a translation. 


It should be noted that an excel- 
lent background for the sacramental 
concept is offered in the section en- 
titled “By Way of Introduction.” 
Lay readers will find this section of 
great value, even though it is quite 
short. We feel, however, that a more 
simplified vocabulary would have en- 
couraged the average reader. Again, 
some general statements are mis- 
leading, as, for example, the state- 
ment that “the Son of God is Him- 
self alone the principal cause of 
grace” (the italics are ours). Great- 
er clearness and exactness could 
have been shown in considering the 
whole Act of Redemption and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. This explana- 
tory part might easily suggest some 
untheological notions of the “Mys- 
terium” theory. The same possibility 
of false impressions can be feared 
in the translator’s argument that a 
reverent handling of sacramental 
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elements expresses a belief that a 
special divine presence is in these 
elements. 

The papal encyclical “Mediator 
Dei” clearly states the common doc- 
trine for the participation of the 
faithful in the Holy Sacrifice. Less 
involved and doubtful distinctions 
might have been avoided by follow- 
ing the doctrine of Pius XII. 

But these details must not detract 
from the general excellence of the 
translation. The book, one of three 
volumes (Vol. III, “The Blessings,” 
was published in 1946; Vol. II, on 
Christian Burial, reserved blessings, 
etc., is now in preparation), will 
prove an indispensable need for 
teachers of Religion classes and for 
discussion groups. Every com- 
munity of Brothers and Sisters 
should have this translation. The 
inspiring doctrine of the Sacraments 
is as “propter homines,” as is the 
reception of the Sacraments. Fa- 
ther Weller’s translation and ex- 
planation of the Ritual brings its in- 
spiration and instruction to the 
faithful. As has already been said, 
the present volume, Volume I, pre- 
sents one of the most important sec- 
tions of the Ritual: the Sacraments. 
Also included is a smaller, but very 
valuable section, on liturgical proces- 
sions. A short Appendix includes the 
form for the reception of converts, 
the rite of betrothal, and a few 
other short sections from the Ritual. 

Any Catholic seeking a fuller and 
richer knowledge of these portions of 
the Roman Ritual may be assured 
that he will find what he wants in 
Father Weller’s translation. 


—Bernardine Shine, O.S.B. 
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| FOURTH NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE TO FATIMA 


for world peace - 1951 


® Sail from New York 
May 6 ® Arrive in Cherbourg BY SHIP 
May 7-9 ® Lourdes in France First Class $1,329 
May 12-14 ® Fatima in Portugal Cabin Class $1,089 

May 17 ® Avila in Spain } 

| May 23-26 © Rome Tourist $ 954 
May 27 ® Assisi in Italy BY PLANE 
May 31 ® Paris $1,217 

June 7 ® Arrive in New York 


For more detailed information, write to the Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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OUR BACK COVER THOUGHT 


Our back cover thought for this 
= month is taken from the prologue to 
’ the Holy Rule where Saint Benedict 
&. touches a deep mystery of Divine 
mercy—God’s patience with the man 
who postpones his change of heart 
from day to day. God even declares 
his tenderness towards the sinner 
when He says by the prophet Eze- 
chiel, “What pleasure should I find in 
3 the death of a sinner, when he might 
have turned back from his evil ways, 
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The days of this life are length- 
ened for us so that we can amend 


our evil ways. 


and found life instead?” God has 
no interest in our failure or damna- 
tion, and He desires our eternal 
welfare more ardently than we do 
ourselves. Are we not then ignorant 
of the very meaning of life if we 
spend it in endless delays ...the more 
dangerous because the end of life may 
be snapped suddenly. If the days of 
our life are lengthened it is to give 
us time to turn to God at last, and 
make good our evil ways by a true 
conversion of heart. 


Tr? 
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Cold Feet 
Ex 


The Gulf of Mexico looked like an infinite expanse of burnished glass 
four thousand feet below as the recruit nosed his plane into a dive. 
Almost at once he pulled out of it and drove hard for the base at 
Corpus Christi. 

“What’s the matter with you, bud?” yelled his flight officer. “I said 
dive...not head for home...” Spots of red appeared on the boy’s 
pale cheeks while sweat glistened in a thousand beads on his forehead 
and ran down his neck. 

“What are you scared of, kid?” asked his officer. “Here, let go of 
those controls and watch me... I’ll show you a real dive...” 

“Please sir, no,” the recruit stammered. “Get me down quickly, 
please, sir.” 

The lieutenant shrugged: “Okay, sister, I’m wasting my time on you. 
Why don’t you transfer to the Waves and get a job at the snack bar?” 

The boy said nothing as he climbed from the ship, saluted, and 
walked quickly away with the eyes of the lieutenant boring into his 
back. Half an hour later the recruit re-appeared at the base and asked 
for his flight instructor. He wanted to go aloft. 

“Aw, no, honey,” the officer began... “not again?” 

“Please, sir,” he begged with a confident grin, “if you'll try it with 
me now, I think I can do it.” 

Soon they were out over the gulf and the boy took over the controls 















for the second time that day. His flight officer threw the book at 
him. They cut corners, they dove ... they flew upside down. The boy 
never flinched. Reluctantly the officer admitted, “Now you’re okay, kid, 
but what got into you anyway...you get a shot back there at base?” 

“No, sir,” grinned the boy. “You see, I was scared stiff a while 
ago...so I went to confession, and now, sir, if you'll pardon me, I 
don’t give a damn.” 
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The days of this life 


are lengthened for us 
so that we may amend 


our evil ways. 





